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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this guide is to present some of the tools used by 
the teachers of the Brookline Early Education Project in preparing 
teaching sessions with parents. The material is used during the Infant- 
Toddler phase of the BEEP program. It is relevant to families with babies 
between birth and two years of age. During this period, services of the 
project are delivered to the parents and through them to their child. 
Most of the work is done in the family's home, usually with the child and 
one or both parents present. In some cases the work is done in the BEEP 
Center. In others, where the child is under the care of someone other 
than his parents, visits may be made in the day care center or in the 
caretaker's home. 

The BEEP curriculum materials are by no means the only information 
and support available to teacher/home visitors. Other resources, all 
impossible to codify, include consultation with the education supervisor, 
the diagnostic supervisor, education team leaders^ other teachers, the 
pediatric and nursing staff, the social worker and various outside 
consultants, such as child psychiatrists, family therapists, pedodontists 
and the like. The advice of these people is available on request. Its 
utilization depends upon the resourcefulness f the teacher and the needs 
of the family. Issues which often elicit such onsultations will be 
listed elsewhere. The exact content of the consultations varies with the 
circumstances of the case. 

Essential to beginning work with a family is some sense of what is to 

be accomplished, some basis upon which to make and evaluate a program plan. 
These written materials have been developed to provide this type of guidance. 
They provide theoretical information for content, methodological suggestions 
for working witi families, and the wisdom of hindsight and experience for 
identifying giestions, issues and concerns relevant to many families. For 
each family, however, they must be adapted to meet specific goals. 

Sections included in this Curriculum are: 

The BEEP Home Visitor 

Themes of the Brookline Early Education Program 
Principles of Child Development and Related Parent Beiiaviors 
Curriculum Seguences 
Questions to Structure Home Visits 
Questions and Issues Parents Have Raised 
Potential Goals for Families 
Teacher Evaluation Interview 
References for the BEEP Education Program 
Forms for Recording Information 
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The Role of the BEEP Home Visit or 

This section prx)vides a brief SLinary of the services available at 
the Brookline Early Education Project. It defines the role of the 
teacher/home visitor at BEEP in terms of the many functions served and 
enumerates the variables which may affect the content and style of her 
teaching. Issues relevant to establishing and maintaining working 
relationships with families are discussed. Procedures for planning 
home visits and recording relevant information are outlined. 



Themes of the Brookline Early Education Program 

This section summarizes the areas of development that teachers 
emphasize in their work with families. The focus of contacts varies 
with the developmental level of the child, with the composition of the 
family, with the needs and desires of the family and with a myriad of 
other factors. However, certain basic themes recur. They are enumer- 
ated here. 



Principles of Child Development and Related Parent Behaviors 

This section makes explicit the concepts which underlie the BEEP 
Education Program. These represent our interpretation of the state 
of the art In child development today. They are concepts to which 
teachers return repeatedly throiiqhout the course of the program, 
phrasing them differently, seeking different behavioral manifestations 
of them, and attempting to relate them in a meaningful way to the 
daily lives of BEEP families. 

The concepts are accompanied by examples of ways in which they 
might be translated into parental behaviors. These suggested behaviors 
are posed to parents in terms of options. With certain basic exceptions, 
such as securing the safety of the child, teacher/home visitors avoid 
the position that there is a right way and a wrong way to raise children. 
We feel that for each family in each situation more than one desirable 
option usually exists. We try to help parents articulate the options 
and tnen to choose the ways that are best for them. 



Brookline Early Education Project Curriculum Sequences 

The Curriculum Sequences divide child behavior into systems and 
describe the sequences of development that usually oc:ur during the 
first two years of life. They also provide suggestions for activities, 
experiences and materials that should be pleasant and interesting for 
th} child at each given point. For parents they offer insight into 
what tKeir child can do, what he likes to do and how much he has grown and 
learned. 
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The activities of the Curriculum Sequences are not prescriptions 
for essential experiences in early childhood. They are not guaranteed 
to accelerate development in any art-. Nor are they dicta for parents 
in terms of what they should provide or what they must oo. It does not 
really matter whether any single activity is encouraged or any one toy 
provided. What is important is that parents perceive their child as an 
interactive organism, inherently curious about and motivated to explore 
his environment (Piaget 1951; R. White 1958). He explores with each of 
his senses, with all of his body, and through this interaction he learns. 
Adults as they watch him call it play. They smile as the child discovers 
his hands or chortles at the mobile he has kicked into action. But his 
play is essential, for it enables him to discover what he is and what he 
can do. He will find out where he stops and the rest of the world begins, 
that one act can cause another action, that disappearance does not mean 
non' existence. He will repeat actions such as picking up small objects 
and releasing them on target or turning on and off a light switch with 
amazing persistence. Like a small athlete he will practice and perfect 
each new skil 1 . 

Teacher/home visitors use the curriculum sequences and their related 
suggestions to illustrate the characteristic of curiosity and the processes 
of exploration, manipulation and play. They stress the concept that the 
ways of promoting processes are as varied as the children, the parents 
and the teachers who play together. 



Questions to Structure Home Visits 

These are also tools for teachers. They suggest ways to introduce 
themec and to focus attention on processes or behaviors. The questions 
are grouped according to theme and then again according to the child's 
age, for although most themes recur during the first two years the 
specific behaviors relevant to them change. For example, the child's 
curiosity and the child's safety are two themes that are addressed in 
almost every home visit. However, at six months of age, the child may 
be curious about objects with small moving parts. He may be trying 
to move them in different ways or to use his own hands and mouth in 
new ways to explore them. On tie one hand, the teacher/home visitor will 
ask questions about the types of objects he likes and what he does 
with them. From the safety perspective, she will ask whether all parts 
are firmly attached, whether paint is guaranteed non-toxic and whether 
there are any sharp points or dangerous features. By the time he is 
one year old however, the baby will probably be crawling or walking. 
He will be able to get about the house and be vitally interested in 
exploring every aspect of it. Home visits will still focus on what he 
likes to play with, what he does and how he plays with objects, and 
also where he finds them. The safety theme occurs in terms of safe 
storage of cleaning and other poisonous products, and reasonable pre- 
cautions against accidents caused by pulling things over or falling. 
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The questions suggested are sometimes memory jogs. They remind the 
teacher/home /visitor that these are issues relevant to most babies. 
She must then decide whether they are relevant to the individual family 
she is visiting. 

As the child's skills and abilities develop, his behaviors change. 
He presents different challenges to his parents. They may develop new 
questions or new concerns about him, about the things he is doing, or 
about his effect on the family. We have listed a series of emergent 
skills and characteristics for each three month period. They provide 
the framework within which the discussion of each theme occurs. For 
example, although teacher/home visitors and parents discuss the baby's 

interest (Theme Nine) at each visit, when he is three months old the 
discussion will probably focus on visual exploration and what he can 
see from his crib or carriage. But the time the baby is six months old, 
he will probably be interested in manipulating small objects or playing 
with objects that have small moving parts. Parents and teacher will 
undoubtly share ideas on what objects he finds interesting that he can 
explore safely. 

Also listed are materials that teachers have found useful in address 
ing specific issues. Usually these are written materials although a 
few films are included. The papers, articles, books or parts of books 
are available at BEEP and are recommended to others contemplating a 
similar program as a core library for teachers and parents. We have 
found that the way we use the materials varies with the family and, to 
a lesser degree, with the teacher. In some r ?s the materials are 
made directly available to the family either by recomnendation or by 
bringing them along on a home visit. Teacher and parent then or at a 
subsequent session, discuss the content and its implications. In other 
cases, the teacher/home visitor reviews the material for her own infor- 
mation, preferring to share the content in a less formal way, perhaps 
by summary or by demonstration. 

The list of materials is by no means exhaustive. New materials 
on child development and child rearing appear constantly. Inadvertently* 
much that is of potential value has undoubtedly been omitted. On the 
oth^^r hand, all items included have been tried and found useful. We 
have purposely excluded items that proved less effective. 



Qu estions and Issues Parents Have Raised 

Like the Curriculum Sequences and the Questions to Structure Home 
Visits, these are provided as background for teachers. Working with 
the many families of BEEP, we have found that some issues are raised 
again and again. Most of these are issues or questions to which there 
are no definitive answers. Often what one does about them is unique 
to the family situation, but sometimes there are commonalities. The 
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BEEP approach to helping families deal with them has been to look first 
for the general and then to help apply it to the specific. For example, 
for the first three months of life many babies are unable to sleep through 
the night. For parents, particularly the mother, this is very hard to 
deal with. She is tired, both from the physical trauma of having given 
birth, and from the additional responsibilities of feeding, cleaning, 
loving and caring for a new baby. She may be anxious that she is doing 
too much of something or not enough of another. Is she doing something 
wrong? Is the baby sick? Does he hurt? Mother, father, or both may 
be resentful of the amount of time and energy that must be devoted to 
the new baby, inevitably at some cost to another relationship. Are they 
really cut out to be parents? What to an outsider may be a trivial 
problem that will pass with time, sometimes becomes significant. 
When parents raise the problem with BEEP teachers, the teachers offer 
reassurance, information and management suggestions usually in that 
order. They reassure parents that many babies display this kind of 
behavior. They ascertain that the baby is being seen regularly by his 
pediatrician and that he is in fact in good health. (Should this not 
be the case, of course, they stress the importance of postnatal pedi- 
atric care and help parents to establish and maintain it). They validate 
the parents' feelings and concern but point out specific parental be- 
haviors that establish the parents as competent and loving. They may 
offer suggestions on modifying the baby's feeding schedule or changing 
the area or conditions of sleep. They may suggest childcare in the 
afternoon so the weary mother can at leasr catch a brief nap to relieve 
her fatigue. Again, the specifics must fit the individual family but 
there are some messages almost every family needs from time to time. 
"It's all right. You aren't alone in this. It has happened to others 
and it can be solved." These are things teachers will want to have 
thought about in advance. They are often topics for staff meetings, 
for in addition to insight from the literature, we have found that 
the whole education staff contributes ideas and suggestions that 
broaden the repertoire of each member. Parental concerns are listed 
by topics. 



Potential Goals for Families 

In addition to planning for each home visit, the teacher/home 
visitor must set long-term goals for each family. This is done at 
three month intervals. The goals are reviewed in the education team 
meeting where additional input may be made by the education supervisor, 
the team leader, another teacher or the social worker. Each time new 
goals are set, previous goals are evaluated. 

For convenience we have grouped goals for families into six major 
categories. The categories are listed with samples of the types of 
goals that fall within each. 
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Teacher Evaluation Interview 

This interview provides a way of periodically evaluating program 
input and staff effectiveness. By adapting some questions, it may be 
used in several ways. First, it may serve as a means of teacher self- 
evaluation. Given that there are certain standards and expectations on 
the part of the program within which she operates, each teacher/home 
visitor still maintains discretion in the way she conducts her teaching 
sessions. With the daily pressures to accomplish all thjt must be done, 
those tasks that are done frequently may be taken for granted. We feel, 
therefore, that it is useful to stop now and again and ask '*What am 
I really doing with this family?" 'Is it what should be done?*' "Am 
I doing it in the best way I can?" The teacher-evaluation interview 
offers a structure through which to evaluate the many aspects of the 
teaching situation. It enables the teacher to make explicit for herself, 
her team and her supervisor what she is doir g with each family and how. 
It may resul : in a continuation of the program as delivered. Or, it 
may show places where changes might be made. 

Second, the Interview may be used as a technique of supervision. 
It can be used by teacher and supervisor or teacher and team leader 
to review an individual case or a total case load. In the former, specific 
suggestions might be made to strengthen the prof^ram offered a family. 
In the latter, individual teacher strengths, weaknesses or bias may be 
identified . 

Third, interviews conducted with all teachers in the program should 
yield insights into areas of staff agreement, disagreement or uncertainity. 
Administrative personnel then has some basis for additional input via 
discussion, staff training or individual counseling. 



References 

This is presented in two parts. The first represents the source 
materials used to develop the instruments of this teacher's guide. These 
are sometimes made available to parents, but on the whole they provide 
an overly intense view of individual tonics. Their content is essential 
for staff background and understanding. 

The second part of the bibliography contains suggestions of reading 
materials that are of value to teachers preparing for teaching sessions 
or for parents. Selection of materials for this section has been 
complicated oy the ever increasing number of books on child development 
and child rearing available on the popular market. This bibliography is by 
no means exhaustive. It is, however, selective. We have found each 
item useiul. We feel, therefore, that while others may wish to make 
additions, few deletions are in order. 



Forms for Recording Information 

These are all of the forms used by the education staff at BEEP 
during the ^nf ant-Toddler phase. They include home visit for^ns, goals 
for families and childcare forms. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Primary responsibility for the delivery of services to families 
during the first two years of their participation in BEEP rests with 
the teacher/home visitor. Because the role is a relatively new one 
in the education literature and because it clearly has different 
Implications for different education programs (Weikart, 1969; 
Levenstein, 1971; Badger, 1970; Gordon, 1969; O'Keefe, 1974), a 
description of what it means at BEEP may be helpful • First It is 
necessary to review the services provided by BEEP. 

In the most general sense, the Brookline Early Education Project 
provides regular medical and developmental evaluations for the 
children enrolled. For their parents it provides education in the 
principles and precepts of child development. The latter are made 
available through visits with the family in their home (home visits), 
visits with them in the BEEP Center (cente^r visits), supervised child 
care with opportunities for parents to watch skilled teachers as they 
work, and access to mater'Ials such as toys and book^?. BEEP is neither 
a program of co*- oensatory education, nor does it atr -mpt to accelerate 
growth or develjpment. Instead 'it encourages parent*^ to recognize 
their baby's individual pattern of skills and interests as they emerge 
and to provide a secure environment in which they may develop. 

The purposes of ^his paper are to discuss the criteria upon which 
staff selections are made, to define the concept of the education team, 
to describe the various functions teacher/home visitors i»erve, to 
discuss some of the issues we have found relevant in establishing and 
maintaining alliances with families, and to identify some of the 
variables that may influence the content and teaching techniqjes 
employed by teachers. All of the judgments made in ':his p?per are 
based upon our experiences in BEEP operation. Many of them are still 
tentative. They are being evaluated in a variety or ways.* They 
win be the subject of further papers when more complete information 
is available. 



II. STAFFING CRITERIA AND RATIONALE 

The teacher/home visitor may serve many roles and attempt many 
tasks as she relates to families. This endeavor is complex and 
demanding. We believe that the success of this project is to a large 



* Eva1uation Primer and Related Documents by A. Bryk et al. Brookline 
Early Education Project, 1975. 
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degree dependent upon her success. Thersforp, during the two years 
wo' have been in operation, much thought ha*: been devoted to identifyi 
qualities that characterize an effective teacher/home visitor and 
procedures for evaluating these qualities. We have considered the 
experii^Dces of other programs which have used home visitors (Gordon 
1969; LevensLein 1971; Weikart 1969) and upon the expressed wishes 
of a small group of Brook'iine families who P'tjrticipated in planning 
the project. Ue are not sure yet, however, that we are able to 
identify all of the relevant chsrr^cteristics to assure success. 
It may be that it is not enouyh to look at the characteristics of 
individuals. An extra consideration seems to be tne way the 
individual's characteristics complement those of other members of 
the staff. 

Composition of the Education Staff 

Among the characteristics of members of the education staff are 
the following: 

All home visitors are women - The major portion of the program 
input during the first two years of life is done in the home, usually 
with only the home visitor, the mother end the child present. Many 
families are sensitive about having a man visit regularly. In 
addition, the degree of int'macy that often develops between the 
mother and the teacher, especially when the baby is very young, 
raises the possibility of later embarrassment for the project or to 
individuals if the home visitors are men. Therefore, all of our 
home visitors are women. This in no way implies a conviction that 
only women are qualified to offer guidance on child rearing issues 
and, indeed, we try to provide male teachers in center teaching and 
childcare activities. 

All hOTie visitors are parents - At the specific request of 
parents involved in the preplanning activities of BEEP, we have 
tried to avoid the posture of child rearing experts. Those parents 
were adamant that they did not want BEEP home visitors to be 
theoreticians armed with knowledge but no experience. It is surely 
true that the difficulties of listening to a baby cry are different 
to oie who has been up with him all night than they are to one who 
understands only that young babies frequently suffer from colic. 

jt seems to us important that teaq|iers be able to identify with 
problems and concerns as a parent as well as on a orofessional level. 
Therefore, all of the teachers serving families during the first year 
of life are also the parents of young children. 
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During the second year of life we have waived the criterion 
only once. This was deemed a success perhaps in large part because 
that person came to us with a specialized knowledge of motor 
development, a relevant issue for the parents of almost every one 
year old. It is our observation that parenthood is an asset to 
the teacher/home visitor. Certainly most of the teachers involved 
in a program such as BEEP should be parents. The criterion 
might, perhaps, be applied more flexibly after the first year of 
life. 

All home visitors are professionals - Most of the BEEP teacher/ 
home visitors have had training or experience in early childhood 
education or a related field. Manv of them have a bachelor's degree 
or higher. Some do not, however. We recognize the need to empathize 
with parents of various socioeconomic backgrounds so we have also 
included teachers who have demonstrated their effectiveness by working 
successfully with families in other programs delivering health, 
education or social services. 

Among the areas of expertise presently represented on the education 
staff are early childhood education, special education, psychology, 
nursing, physical therapy, guidance and delivery of education services 
to inner-city families. We have deliberately maintained a professional 
staff model because we feel that the degree of flexibility and 
creativity needed for the job develops better if each teacher operates 
from a firm knowledge base. We do, of course, continue to rrovide 
inservice training and supervision to bring the various disciplines 
together. However, a key assumption has been that because each 
teacher lias special knowledge or training at ""east in one area, the 
group as a whole is stronger. 

There is diversity along many dimensions - In addition to 
diversTt)rof professional experience, our teaching staff is diverse 
in terms of race, ethnicity, language, age, marital status, family 
size and area of residence. Although we can not make an ideal 
teacher/ family match on every variable we try to become aware of 
the ones that are most important to each family. For example, all 
Black families are not served by Black teachers although many are. 
Families are asked their preference. Those requesting a Black 
teacher have one assigned. All young mothers are not served by 
the youngest teachers but many are. Single parent families often 
request, and are assigned, single teachers. Families with many 
children often prefer to work with a teacher who has had experience 
raising more than one child. 
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Personal Characteristics of Teachers 

It is not clear exactly what personal qualities are necessary 
for a good home visitor. Among those, however, that we look for 
in candidates are: 

Sensitivity to the expressed and unexpressed needs of 
families from a wide variety of backgrounds and with 
a wide range of experiences. 

Versatility to be able to adapt goals and teaching 
strategies to meet family needs. 

Fl exibil ity to be able to adapt individual expectations 
to the demands of a constantly evolving program. 

Availability to meet the needs of families by making 
some evening and week-end teaching commitments. 

Openness to suggestions and supervision from supervisory 
personnel, Leam leaders and peers. 

Organized and systematic in approach to the work 
situation so that services will be provided on 
schedule and necessary records kept. 

Maturity to be able to handle a variety of situations 
in a non judgmental way. 

Discretion to know when to disclose and when to withhold 
information. 

Perseverance to be able to establish and maintair. contact 
with families, often under difficult circumstances. 

Wil 1 ingness to try new ideas and to admit the need for 
help. 

The Process of Selection 

The fir'*' small group of teachers was selected on the basis of an 
interview fi.it with the Supervisor of the Education Program and then 
with the Director of Pupil Personnel Services in the Brookline school 
system. The next group of appointments were based upon the combined 
judgment of the BEEP Program Director and the Supervisor of the 
Education Program. In the most recent group of staff appointments. 
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candidates were also required to spend several hours in the BEEP 
facility. Members of the teaching staff were asked to interview 
them infonnally. Candidates were encouraged to watch, to ask 
questions of teachers, and to raise issues they thought relevant 
to a program such as BEEP. All BEEP staff members who sps^nt time 
with candidates were encouraged to contribute opinions to the 
final selections- 



III. WORKING AS A TEAM MEMBER 

The concept of Education Teams has evolved as an important 
one in providing structure for individual teachers. In the broadest 
sense, the entire education staff comprises one team. That is, they 
all work together within the same program, address the same goals 
and face many of the same challenges. In another sense, however, 
each teacher works alone. She visits families, decides what she 
is going to do and does it to the best of her ability. No one 
but she and the families with whom she works really know what she 
does or how well she does it. This independence has in many ways 
been frightening. How does one know when one is doing a good job? 
How does one decide what to do next? Where do you find information 
on subjects unfamiliar to you? During the early days of the project 
when there were few families and few teachers, these questions were 
answered by individual weekly conferences and case reviews with the 
Education Supervisor. As enrollment increased, however, the number 
of individual conferences became unwieldy. Therefore the total 
staff was divided into three smaller groups called teams. A team 
leader was assigned to each team. 

Each team now meets weekly to discuss individual families and 
their programs. Every teacher is responsible for presenting each of 
her families at least once every three months. Under the direction 
of the team leader, the team serves as a forum in which the teacher/ 
home visitor may share her concerns about a family, seek suggestions 
on ways to handle a difficult situation, or request additional ideas 
on appropriate teaching strategies and relevant content for a 
particular family. The team also helps by identifying and refining 
long- and short-term goals for families, and by validating the work 
each teacher is doing. 

Successful participation in the team necessitates both the 
willingness to seek and to accept advice from one's peers and the 
willingness to contribute to the learning of others. The latter 
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skill is particularly important in a job which has few precedents or 
guidelines. 

IV. FUNCTIONS SERVED BY THE TEACHER/HOME VISITOR 

With any family she serves, the teacher/home visitor may perform 
more than a single function. Early in her association with each 
family she is asked to determine which ones will predominate. She 
does this on the basis of her own observations and frequently in 
consultation with the family. Then, assisted by her supervisor, 
her team leader and other members of the education team, she sets 
long-term goals and short-term goals for her work. The latter are 
reviewed every three nonths in team meetings. The former are 
reviewed by supervisory personnel at points of major program change. 
Among the many functions that teacher/home visitors at BEEP serve 
are: 

A. Observer - Each teacher/home visitor must be 
sufficiently aware of the nonnal course of child 
development to be able to a?rs^?f;s informally the 
child's developmental progrv'^ In a casual, 
playful way, she must be abic :o elicit relevant 
behaviors from the child or ask specific questions 
that encourage the mother to describe the child's 
progress. Frequently one or more toys or books, 
either coimercial ly produced or teacher-made, 

are brought on the visit. Chosen because they 
have been demonstrated to be useful in eliciting 
behaviors relevant to the theme of the home visit, 
they are the teacher/home visitor's back-up should 
appropriate materials be unavailable in the home. 

B. Model - For some families a primary goal may 
be to model a particular behavior or way of inter- 
acting with the child. For example, the behavior 
may be a way to encourage a three month old to reach 
for a toy; it may be a technique for establishing 

an understandable limit for an older child; perhaps 
it is a technique for shifting the child's locus of 
activity from one area to another without confusion 
or strife. The teacher may demonstrate. In some 
cases modeling is not made explicit; it is done 
without comnent. In other cases the mother's 
attention is drawn to what is being done or to 
the results. When the mother herself has articulated 
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a problem, asked for help in managing a situation, or 
requested specific suggestions for activities or learning 
experiences for her child, the teacher/home visitor 
responds more directly. 

Modeling behavior will also be made explicit when working 
with children for whom specific inefficiencies or 
weaknesses have been identified and for whom a specific 
supplementary program must be implemented. 

C. Source of Information - In almost every family the 
teacher/home visitor is regarded as at least or^- source 
of information on issues related to child development 
and child rearing. Hers may not be the only or even 
the final opinion sought but most families seem to view 
her input as at least one piece of the puzzle that is 
successful child-rearing. 

The teacher may come prepared to talk with the family 
about a particular topic that she anticipated would be 
relevant. For example, the focus of her planned visit 
might have been the various reasons for stranger anxiety 
in a six month old baby; it might have been the 
importance and the manifestations of receptive language 
when he is close to a year; it may be specific 
suggestions on relevant play experience and materials 
for an eighteen-month-old; perhaps it is explanation 
and reassurance when the two year old becomes so difficult 
to live with. 

In some teacher-family partnerships this information input 
may be done abstractly. The teacher brings relevant 
reading materials or the mother is referred to them. 
Mother and teacher discuss the issues as each one sees 
them. In other teacher-family partnerships a less 
formal, more experiential approach works better. 
Theoretical constructs are couched in terms of the child's 
behavior at a particular time. Again, a well chosen 
toy often helps illustrate the points to be made. The 
teacher tries, in effect, to put the child's moment-to- 
moment behavior into a broader context of understanding 
for the mother. 

Many families ask questions which serve as jumping-off 
spots for information input. A mother who is distressed 
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by the difficulty she is having leaving her child with 
baby sitters usually has many questions about why it has 
suddenly happened, what she can do about it and what 
might be the possible consequences of her actions. The 
teacher/home visitor must be prepared to answer these 
questions, to make suggestions on how to get through 
the difficult time, to reassure the mother, and if 
necessary to follow up the concern on subsequent visits. 

D. Listener - One of the most sensitive roles the 
teacher/home visitor plays is a listener. Many families 
find it helpful to have a sympathetic but knowledgeable 
person allow them to talk out their uncer*.'ainties. It 
may also help to be an outsider, to be removed from 
the inmediacy and the responsibility of the situation. 
The teacher/home visitor's professional status gives 
her tie necessary distance but her demonstrated concern 
for the family allows her access to issues that need 
to be discussed. 

Teachers at BEEP have tried hard to avoid the role of 
therapist, preferring to refer families to other community 
resources better able and equipped to perform this function. 
However, it has become clear that for almost every family 
there are ups and downs along the child-rearing path. 
Often parents need to discuss their concern about the way 
their child is developing, about the questions or 
reservations they have about their own sense of adequacy 
as a parent, about a feeling of isolation from the rest 
of the world, or any of a myriad of other issues. 

It is most important to understand that if a teacher feels 
that any parent is seriously disturbed or unable to cope 
with his feelings, the case must be immediately discussed 
at education team meeting and diagnostic team meeting and, 
if necessary, the family must be assisted in procuring 
necessary help outside of BEEP. If, however, it appears 
to be a short term issue, the teacher listens. The 
parent's distress; must be acknowledged. Sometimes it 
must be validated. In some cases, concern can be put 
into a broader context and perhaps be made more tolerable. 
For example, a child whom the mother perceives as "slow 
may in fact be only irregular in his pattern of development. 
That is, he may be slow to crawl and wa"ik but quick in his 
ability to understand language and to use the people in his 
environment to meet his needs. In this case, a system by 
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system review with the mother of where his strengths 
lie and of how they have developed may be helpful. 
It may enable the mother to see patterns in her 
child's emerging abilities and to make her expecta- 
tions more reasonable. 

It sometimes happens that a parental concern is one 
for which there is no immediate solution. For example, 
for a long time one mother felt overwhelmed with the 
responsibility and the physical demands of four small 
children under the age of six. No regular household 
help was available to her and her husband's job was 
such that he was frequently away from home vor long 
periods of time. Before practical suggestions 
(neighborhood teen-agers, extra child care at BEE.^. 
involvement in BEEP parent groups, or talking with 
the BEEP social worker) could be made, the mother's 
anger and frustration had to be acknowledged. The 
teacher/home visitor listened for a large part of 
each home visit over the course of several months. 

Teachers are encouraged not to allow the listening 
role to dominate the home visit, but whenever possible 
to turn the focus of the visit toward the child and 
his educational development. However, it has become 
increasingly clear that the teacher/home visitor deals 
not only with a child but with a mof'sr-child dyad. 
The dyad cannot be separated out from the rest of the 
child-rearing support system. Because the mother or 
caretaker is the real deliverer of our services to 
the child, the teacher/home visitor must often be able 
to adjust her own planned lesson and address the more 
irmiediate needs of the mother. In order to make an 
alliance with the teacher and ultimately with BEEP 
the mother at first has to satisfy herself that here 
indeed is someone who cares. This often means listening. 
In many families a small portion of every visit must 
be spent this way. In others, the first few visits 
must be devoted almost exclusively to listening. 

E. Social Service Resource - For many families the 
most acute need has been for social service: housing, 
food, medical care, evaluation of siblings, jobs, 
educational opportunities. Our original position was 
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that these needs would be referred to existing agencies 
within the Brookl ine-3oston area. However, for some 
families services were difficult or took unduly long 
periods of time to procure. In order to make an 
alliancv? with any family, there had to be tangible 
demonstration that some small part of life could be 
made better. With these families our teacher/home 
visitors found themselves devoting much more of their 
energies to trying to procure social services than 
had been anticipated. 

BEEP has found it necessary to hire several social workers 
to whom these needs can be directed. This role is 
considered essential to working with a population as 
diverse as that in BEEP. Teachers then ca either accept 
the responsibility or bring the fafnily*?. need to the 
social worker's attention, enlist her hc^lp in meeting 
it. Often the combined efforts of teacher and social 
worker are needed to find service and facilitate the 
family's use of it. 

F. Resource During Exams - Before each examination, 
the teacher participates with the members of the 
diagnostic team in a brief pre-exam conference. At 
thib time she shares with the others her perception 
of the child and the family as she has seen them at 
home. During the first year of life, some teachers 
administer the developmental portion of the examination. 
Others do not. In the event that they do not, they 
are encouraged to be present during the exam. Because 
we found teachers were less objective evaluators of 
children they had visited for so long, no teacher can 
serve as the developmental evaluator after the 11^ 
month exam. The teacher may or may not be present 
during examinations. Her presence depends upon the 
baby's awareness of the presence of others and the 
parent's need for the support of a familiar person. 
In every case, the teacher participates with other 
evaluators in the feedback session at the end of 
the oxam. At this time, information about the 
resuKs of the examination and their implications 
are shartH with the parents. If necessary, concerns 
or worries Q^e addressed during subsequent meetings. 

The teacher/home visitor is also required to participate 
in any diagnostic :)ucial service team meetings at 
which one of her cases is presented. 
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V. ESTABLISHING A RELATIONSHIP WITH A FAMILY 

Basically, teacher/home visitors must be able to make two types 
of alliances. Initial alliances are established between a family 
and their first teacher/home visitor Usually this is done shortly 
before rhe birth of the baby although in s^jveral instances it follows 
shortly after the baby's arrival. In a very few cases it was 
initiated several months after birth. F.ubsequent alliances are made 
with the second or subsequent teachers. We feel that these are in 
some ways different from first alliances. They are usually less 
intense. In some cases the alliance seems to be tranferred from 
the first teacher to the BEEP organization rather than exclusively 
to a second teacher. 

The reasons for teacher changes have been several: teachers 
leave BEEP, teachers' case loads become unbalanced, teacher-family 
match may be considered less than optimal and teachers move to 
other positions within the BEEP organization. The two types of 
alliances have several things in common as well as several obvious 
differences • 

Commonalities Between Initial and Subsequent Alliances 

In both types of situation the tee^her/home visitor must accomplish 
the following tasks: 

1. She must be prepared to explain or review the BEEP 
services available to the family. This means being aware 
of the family's assigned program level and the specific 
services available. It may also mean that she is prepared 
to discuss the research design of the program to the 
extent of making clear the differences between program 
levels and the reasons for these differences. This is 
often difficult particularly if either the teacher or the 
family feels that the services available are not completely 
appropriate to the family's needs. The teacher herself 
must have come to terms with the rationale for the program 
differences and be able to work within them to provide 
■optimal services for the family. 

2, She must be prepared to explain or review the services 
that are not available through BEEP. There are several 
potential services that might be helpful to participating 
families but that are clearly beyond the mandate and resources 
of BEEP. In order to avoid later confusion and ill will. 

It is usually advisable to be explicit about what we are 
not. 
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Among other things, we are not a day care center. We 
are not a primary medical care service. We do not take 
the piace of a family pediatrician or dentist. We are 
not an infant stimulation program in the sense of trying 
to accelerate the rate of the child's development. We 
do not espouse one method of child rearing and we are 
not advocates for any one theory or set of techniques. 
We do not offer answers to problems, but instead suggest 
alternative ways of trying to solve them. We do not 
offer psychotherapy for parent or child. 

It is certainly not necessary to present this list in 
didactic fashion; however, requests for each of these 
services have been made from time to time and it is 
essential that the teacher/home visitor know the 
limitations of the program in advance. If the need 
for any of the above services is not being met for 
the family, BEEP can offer help in finding appropriate 
services in the Boston-Brook! ine community. This can 
and should be done with the assistance of the BEEP social 
worker and members of the medical staff of the diagnostic 
program. 

3. She must be able to elicit from the family their 
expectations of the program. Families are sometimes 
able to articulate what they want from BEEP, while at 
other times the needs are made known more subtly. The 
teacher/home visitor must be sensitive to what is said 
and what is left unsaid. Families may be most interested 
in the diagnostic evaluations, or in having a place to 
visit and bring their child to play. Some want help and 
advice; others want ready answers and recipes for success. 
Some parents want help with older children who have already 
caused them concern or uncertainty. Some are seeking an 
ally, others a therapist. Some families just want service, 
as much and as often as possible. Others want to be left 
alone until they request help. The teacher/home visitor 
must be aware of these expectations and work toward bringing 
them into alignment with the program and with her own 
ability to meet them. 

4. She must understand her own boundaries and be able to 
make them clear to the families. Assuming more expertise 
than she has or more responsibility than she is trained 
to provide can be both misleading and dangerous. If she 
has transgressed into an area of other professional 
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expertise it may also make it difficult for her to recoup 
her effective status with a family. An issue may cease to 
be relevant to the family and they may become uncornfortable 
about having addressed it. The teacher/home visitor herself 
may no longer feel confortable or capable of functioning 
in that extra capacity. 

In most cases, setting limits for herself precedes setting 
them for the family. The teacher/home visitor must know 
for example what areas she is prepared to discuss, which 
ones she is prepared to listen to, how she will make known 
her shift from advice-giver to listener, when she will be 
available to the family, when she will not be available, 
how much of her personal life she is prepared to share, 
how close to the line of friendship she can go and still 
remain effective as a teacher. She must be aware of her 
own strengths and of her ov/n weaknesses. She must know 
which family situations and/or life styles are threatening 
to her or cause her discomfort, since her effectiveness 
with them is likely to be reduced. She must acknowledge 
her prejudices, y 

Making an Initial Alliance 

An initial alliance is the first one made between a teacher/home 
visitor and a family. It is made when the family enrolls in the program 
Optimally, initial alliances are made shortly before or immediately 
after the birth of the baby. We fee"' that to be a sensitive time in the 
establishment of a relationship between families and an early education 
program.* The procedure is as follows: 

a. Invite the family to the center to see the program in 
action. At this time she will explain the rationale for 
the program, the three program levels and the services 
offered for each. If the family wishes to join, they are 
randomly assigned to one of the three program levels. 
The services for that program level may be explained 
again. If the family is unsure about joining, the 
teacher/home visitor may visit with them for awhile, 
show them around the center and establish a way of 
contacting them in the near future. She may offer 
to call them or they may prefer to contact her. 



*A further paper, now in progress, will develop this hypothesis. 



b. Conduct the Pregnancy Outlook Interview - This 
interview provides an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the family, to become aware of their 
strengths as well as areas of potential stress that 
may follow the arrival of the baby. It is designed 
to" be administered informally and in a conversational 
manner. It is not meant to be judgmental. It may 
be conducted in the center at the first or second 
meeting or it may be conducted at the first home 
visit. Ideally it should be conducted during the 
seventh or eighth month of pregnancy. 

c Discuss with the BEEP nurse the prenatal inventory 
and, when it has been completed, the postnatal inventory 
so that the teacher/home visitor is aware of any areas 
of potential risk that may have been present prior 
to or during the birth. 

d. Accompany the nurse on the home visit in which 
she conducts the Brazelton Neonatal Examination. 
Again, this examination provides both mother an.. ^ 
teacher/home visitor with a way of seeing the baby s 
style of interacting wi ,h his environment. It is 
an excellent teaching tool and may be referred to 
in subsequent visits as the baby refines and changes 
his repertoire of behaviors. 

e Be available to the parents in the center when the 
Prechtl Neurological Examination is administered. Ideally, 
this is done in the BEEP Center where standardized 
conditions are more easily maintained than would be possible 
in the many homes. 

For the teacher/home visitor this is an opportunity to observe 
the parents as they interact with their baby, to give them 
an opportunity to ask questions or voice concerns. It is 
a time to be supportive, to validate the anxiety that 
accompanies the ear'y months of parenthood and to establish 
a caring attitude toward the parents. They must be assured 
of the teacher/home visitor's interest, of her availability, 
and of her competence. 

At this time parents are reminded of the proposed schedule 
of home visits and of the approximate date of the next one 
to come. The teacher explains that she will call one week 
before the visit is due to arrange a time. She also assures 
parents that she is available before that time, should they 
wish to talk with her. 
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f. Home visits are begun. At the first visit the 
services for Lhe family may be reiterated once more. 
It may appear that this is done frequently. In a 
program is complex as BEEP, people tend to become 
contused about v'hat is and what is not available. 
Moreover, during the first hectic months of parenthood, 
superfluous details often escape! 

g. Establish a schedule of when home visits are due. 
Teachers have found it useful to establish individual 
card files. Each card contains the following 
information: 



Family Name. Baby's Date of Birth 

Address 

Telephone Number Exams Due Done 

Mother's First Name Pregnancy Outlook 

Father's First Name Brazelton 

2 weeks 
3k months 
6h months 
im months 
14^5 months 
24 months 
30 months 



The proposed schedule of home visits is listed. Actual dates of 
home visits are recorded as they occur along with brief comments 
of relevent information. For example, the family may be 
planning an extended trip, a family member may be hospitalized, 
or the family may have acquired a new pet. Consulted weekly, 
these cards provide useful reminders of when home visits are 
due, and can add an extra personal touch to the teacher's 
contacts. 



Terminating an Alliance 



Terminating an alliance can be a difficult experience for the family 
and for the teacher/home visitor. Either or both may experience an 
unwillingness to let go. At the staff level it is important to acknowledge 
the difficulty and to try to identify its source. Team leader, team members 
and supervisor may be helpful in this. At the family level, there are 
several techniques available to minimize the stress. 

1. Provide as much notice of the impending change 
as possible. Share honestly the reason for the 
change. If possible, share the name of the next 
teacher/home visitor. 
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2 Acknowledge with the family the difficulty of 
hpinq transferred - but avoid dwelling upon it 
Let the fan:ily know that the change is regretted 
on both sides. If the terminating teacher/home 
visitor will still be with the program, explain 
what her new role will be. Make it clear that 
her interest in the family will remain, that 

she will be available in the center and that she 
will certainly want to say hello from time to time. 
At the same time, one must avoid undermining the 
new alliance. The transfer must be made clear in 
the minds of all concerned. 

3 Make introductions. Some families welcome a 
chance to meet the new replacement teacher in the 
presence of the first teacher. This may be done 
in a home visit or in a center visit. 

4 Avoid the use of the word "new" when referring 
to the replacement teacher. To many it denotes 
inexperience. Use instead the words "replacement 
or "next" or if possible refer to the forthcoming 
teacher/home visitor by name. 

5. Present the impending change positively: "I 
know you will enjoy working with Ms. • 



I think you'll find her ideas exciting^^ or even, 
"I think you will have much in comnon, set the 
stage for success far better than dwelling upon 
the sadness or disruption of change. 

Establishing a Subsequent Alliance 

Stepping into a role previously filled by another is never an 
easy thing to do. Many of'the family's expectations of the program 
have been strongly influenced by the previous home visitor. Her 
style her manner, the unique relationship she shared cannot be 
duplicated. Some families will view the change as rejection If 
an incoming teacher can perceive and present ^^e-'^^lj ' _ 

replacement for the previous teacher but as an ^ddi tional person 
in the lives of the family, her chances of success are probably 
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greater. Steps we have found to be helpful are: 

1. In advance, learn as much as possible 
about the family. This may mean reviewing the 
records of exams; reviewing the records of 
previous teacher/home visitors; discussing the 
goals for the family with the teacher/home 
visitor or, if she is unavailable, with the 
team leader; viewing video tapes of exams 

or home visits if they are available. 

2. Schedule the first meeting with the family 
with the previous teacher/home visitor. In 
some cases a joint home visit is desirable. 

If expense or scheduling complications prohibit 
this, a brief visit together in the center is 
often helpful. At the least, be sure that 
the previous teacher/ home visitor has prepared 
the family for the change by notifying them 
that it will occur. 

3. Review with the family their objectives 
in joining the project. What did they expect 
to gain from it? Are they happy with the 
experiences they have had so far? Are there 
specific issues they would like to address? 
Do they have feelings about the way home 
visits should be conducted? What is their 
schedule? When is it most convenient to 
schedule home visits? 

4. Allow the family to express their feelings 
about the change. If necessary, acknowledge 
their loss. Don't be afraid to allow them to 
articulate their feelings. Be prepared for 
anger or hostility or indifference. This may 
be directed at the previous teacher, at the 
program in general or at the new teacher. It 
may surface in the form of aloofness, an 
apparent unwillingness to make a new commitment, 
or an unwillingness to discuss issues or listen 
to other ideas. It may on the other hand be 
more direct in the form of hostility, criticism 
or disavowal. It is important that the expression 
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be understood in light of the loss and not be 
personalized or allowed to interfere with the 
teacher's own ability to make a commitment. 

5. Be prepared for a resurfacing or old issues. 
Issues that have been discussed previously with 
the former teacher/home visitor may be raised 
again. This may be a way of testing the new 
teacher, or of indicating that the issues 
continue to be important and still need to b'^ 
addressed. It may also be a search for a new 
opinion . 

6. Be prepared to spend time establishing the 
new relationship. Often two steps backwards 
must precede three forward ones. Make a little 
extra outreach. A telephone call before a 
visit, a special effort to remember to bring 

a book discussed, a toy chosen with special 
care, a piece of information purposefully 
looked up after the previous home visit, a 
detail remembered - all of these are simple 
but important ways of telling the family that 
they are, indeed, important. 

7. Have a plan for each visit. Know in 
advance the way you would like the visit to 
go, what issues you think are relevant for 
discussion. It may be necessary to vary the 
plan, to follow the family's interests or 
concerns, but it is also important that you 
have a sense of direction. 

VI. PLANNING AND RECORDING HOME VISITS 
Content and Teaching Techniques 

The content and teaching techniques that a teacher/home visitor 
employs may vary greatly. Certainly they are di fferent f'-om fa'J^^ly ^o 
family. They also change from time to time with any given family. In 
sulila^y form; some of the factors that are likely to influence what a 
teacher tried to do and how she tried to do it include: 

the child's physical integrity 

c 3 child's age 

the child's developmental pattern, rate, and level 
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the family's cultural and ethnic background 
the family's economic situation 
the family's education level 

the family's aspirations and goals for their child 

the mother's (or primary caretaker's) emotional 
well-being or ability to cope with parenthood 

the alliance the family has made with the BEEP 
program and expectations they have of the program 

the community resources available to meet needs of 
the family not directly related to child rearing 

the support system of relatives or friends available 
to the family 

the teacher's level of communicative ability 

the degree to which the teacher and the family 
constitute a good match 

the teacher's life experiences - what she brings 
to the situation 

Procedure 

Formulating written plans and maintaining accurate records are some 
of the most time consuming and difficult tasks performed by teachers. 
Teachers record each home visit and center visit. In addition, long 
tenn goals are recorded and evaluated approximately every three months. 

In planning a home visit, the teacher must do the following things: 

1. Consult her personal index cards or infant 
team schedule to determine due date of next visit. 

2. Call or write to the family with at least 
two time options. One week seems to be optimal 
notice in planning home visits. 

3. Consult the last Evaluation Case Review (Section 
10, Item 2). 
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4. Review the Family Education Record including: 

a. the report of the previous Home 
Visit (Section 10, Item 3), 

b. any recent Additional Family 
Contact (Section 10, Item 4), 

c. any recent Child Care Observation 
forms (Section 10, Item 5). 

5. Consult the BEEP Teacher Guide for the following items: 

a. appropriate themes to be addressed, 

b. questions to structure the home visit, 

c. relevant behaviors for which to observe, 

d. specific suggestions on interesting 
activities for the baby or for the 
parents. 

6. Write a plan for the upcoming home visit (Section 10, 
Item 3). Lessons are planned in blue or black ink and 
recorded and evaluated in red. 

7. Conduct the home visit (Section 10, Item 3). 

8. Record the home visit. 

9. If 3 month period has elapsed, evaluate goals listed 
on previous goals sheet. 

10. Set tentative goals for the next three month interval. 
To do this she may consult with her supervisor or team 
leader, with another teacher, with the social worker or 
with any member of the diagnostic team. 

11. Present the family at team meeting to review goals and 
get input from supervisor, team leader and other team members 
and social worker. 
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If a visit is cancelled, either by family or teacher, it should be 
rescheduled as soon as possible. If a substantial period of time must 
elapse, it may be necessary to update the visit plan. 

In addition to regularly scheduled home or center visits, families 
receive educational services in the form of child care, parent meetings 
and additional contacts with the teaching staff. These are recorded 
on designated forms (Section 10; Item 4, 5 and 6) and included in the 
Family Education Folder. 

Making Information Available 

To provide continuity and completeness of information, all education 
records are kept in Family Education Folders. There is a folder for 
each family. They are available to families at their request and may 
be reviewed in the presence of a member of the BEEP staff. They are 
also available to all BEEP staff members involved in proviaing service 
to the family. Included in each folder are the following items: 

1. Family Folder Information Sheet 

(Section 10, Item 1 ) 

2. Evaluation Case Review Form 

(Section 10, Item 2) 

3. Home Visit Form 

(Section 10, Item 3) 

4. Additional Family Contact Form 

(Section 10, Item 4) 

5. Child Care Observation Form 

(Section 10, Item 5) 

6. Group Meeting Form 

(Section 10, Item 6) 

Quality of Records 

Evaluating a home visit or other contact requires that the teacher 
or home visitor skillfully reconstruct her perceptions of what happened 
in a home visit. Two cautionary notes are in order. First, by law, 
all records kept by BEEP must be made available to the family upon 
request. It is essential, therefore, that observations be specific 
but non judgmental . For example, of a six month old baby, it might 
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be recorded that he sobered and started at the approach of the 
stranger (teacher). It would not be recorded that he was 
frightened by the stranger's presence and seemed overly dependent 
upon his mother. Second, memories are short. It is essential 
that contacts be recorded irmiediately after they are completed. 
Important details and insights are lost if a long time interval 
is allowed to elapse between contact with the family and the 
time the information is recorded. 
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Section: 2 



SUMMARY OF THEMFS OF THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Theme One 



Theme Two 
Theme Three 
Theme Four 

Theme Five 
Theme Six 

Theme Seven 
Theme Eight 
Theme Nine 
Theiie Ten 
Theme Eleven 

Theme Twelve 
Theme Thirteen 



The Brookline Early Education Project 
a. Design 
Services 

c. Personnel 

d. Rationale 

The Teacher/Family Alliance 

The Importance of the First Six Years of Life 

The Distinction Between Preventing and Compensatinq 
for School Related Disabilities 

Observation of the Baby's Emerging Skills 

The Baby's Intrinsic Curiosity and Tendency 
to Explore 

The Baby's New/Interests 

.'•It-',; ■ ■ , 

The Baby's Environment 
The Baby's $afety 

The Parents' QOestions, Interests and Concerns 

The Baby's Social/Emotional Development 

a. Attachment 

b. Fear of Strangers and Unfamiliar Places 

The Baby's Language Development 

a. Receptive 

b. Productive 

c. Functional Use 

The Baby's Cognitive Development 

a. Object Permanence 

b. Means-ends Relationships 

c. Imitation 

d. Spatial Relationships 



Theme Fourteen The Baby's Autonomy, Independence and Negativism 
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T 2 

PRENATAL PERIOD 





SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme One 






BEEP 

a. Design 

b. Services 

c. Personnel 

d. Rationale 


None 


Center visits to observe 
facilities and services 
offered at BEEP. 

BEEP videotapes of: 
The Braze! ton Neonatal Exam 
The BEEP Newborn Neurological 
Exam 

Overview of differential 
services for 3 program levels. 


Theme Two 






The Teacher/Family 
Alliance 


None 


Pregnancy Outlook Interview 
Center visits 

The first home visit 

• 


Theme Three 




1 

1 


The Importance of the 
First Six Years of Life 


None r 


! Bloom, B,, Stability and Change 
in Human Characteristics, 

, Gesell. Ilqi and Ames, Infant 
and Child in the Culture of 
1 Today, 6-58, 

! 

Hunt, Intelligence and Experience, 
1 3-169, 

' Ilq and Ames, Child Behavior, 3-41. 
Mussen. Conoer and Kaoan, Child 

•iWvJvJwII, WWII^Wl •^••■^••JI^ will »w 

j Development and Personality, 
1 99-280, 

1 


Theme Four 




i 
1 

I 


The Distinction Between 
Preventino and Compen- 
satina for School Re- 
lated Disabilities 


None 


! Illinqworth. The Development 
of the Infant and the Young 
i Child, 1-25, 

\ : 



j 
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T 3 



PRENATAL PERIOD CONT. 



THCMCS FOR HOME VISTi 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTlCiS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme Seven 






The Baby's Environment 


Family prepares their home for 
baby's arrival: 

a. Sleeping area 

b. Care and maintenance items 


Chess, Birch and Thomas, Your 
Child is a Person. 

Church, Understanding Your Child, 
3-26. 

Soock, Baby and Child 'Care» 39-49. 


Theme Ten 






The Parents' Questions, 
Interests, and Concerns 


Family prepares for Impact baby 
; will have on their individual 
lives and on the family as a 
system. 


BEEP Teacher Cuide: 
Questions and Issues Raised by 
Parents 

Brazelton, Infants and Mothers, 
xii-72. 

Dodson, How to Parent, 21-30. 

GeselK IlQ and Ames, Infant 
and Child in the Culture of 
Today, 59-79. 



Guttmacher, Pregnancy and Birth . 



Mussen, Conger and Kagan, Child 
Development and Personality , 
M-98. 

Pregnancy, Birth and the Newborn 
Baby . Boston Children's Hospital 

Spock, Baby and Child Care , 3-36. 
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T 4 



3 MONTHS 



iiiMF.i. roH hj*!£ visit 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO TOEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme One 






BEE^ 

a. Design 

b. Services 

c. Personnel 

d. Rationale 


None 


Regularly scheduled home visits. 

Special conference with admini- 
strative personnel. 


Theme Two 





1 ^ 


Thp TPAf^hpr/Pam'f 1 V 

1 1 ic 1 1 ici / 1 mill 1^ 

Alliance 


None 

1 


Home visits 
Child care 
Center visits 




Theme Three 






The Importance of the 
First Six Years of Life 


Exnlores visually. 


Beck, How to Raise a Brighter 
Child, 1-45. 

Hunt, Intelligence and Experience, 
3-69; 347-364. 

minqworth. The Development of 
the Infant and the Younq Child, 
26-87. 



and Mental Development in the 
First Five Years of Life, 1-39, 



Theme Five 

Observation of the Baby'is See BEEP Curriculum Sequences for 
Emerqina Skills 1 emerging skills. 



BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Curriculum Sequences 

Film: "Gabriel is 2 Days Old." 

Braze! ton. Infants and Mothers , 
1-175. 

Dodson, How to Paren^, , 40-73. 

Gesell, Ilg and Ames, T.i famt 
and Child in the Culr .^ re of 
Today , 90-97. 

White, B. Human Infants. 
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U •* J nun 1 no v^urii . 

(HEMES FOK mriE Va51T 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS REI EVANT TO TWEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TFArHFRS FOR PARENTS 


Theme Six 

The Baby's Intrinsic 
Curiosity and Tendency 
to Explore 


Explores visually. 


BEEP Toy List 

Dodson, How to Parent, 21-59. 

Painter. Teach Your Baj^y> 18-73. 

1— 


Theme Seven 

The Baby's New Interest 


Explores visually. 

Sucks and roots: 

Sleeps on changing schedule. 


Pregnancy. Birth and the New- 
born Baby, Boston Children's 
Hospital, 241-400. 

Soock. Baby and Child Care, 58-142. 


Theme Eight 

The Baby's Environment 


Spends nuch time In: 
crib, 
carriage. 
Infant seat, 
being carried. 


Beck. How to Raise a Brighter 
Child, 46-77. 


Theme Nine 

The Baby's Safety 


Becomes socially responsive. 

Takes attention from older sibling. 


Fraibera. The Magic Years, 3-48. 


Theme Ten 

Parent^ Questions, In- 
terests, and Concerns 

ERIC 


Establishes feeding preferences. 

Establv sleep pattern. 

Makes oemands on mother leading to 
her fatigue. 

Puts stress on older sibling. 


BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Questidns and Issues Raised by 
Parents 

Srock. Infant and Child Caret 
58-130. 
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T 6 



3-6 MONTHS 





SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme One 






a. Design 

b. Services 

c. Personnel 

d. Rationale 


None 


Regularly scheduled home visits. 

Special conference with admini- 
strative personnel . 


Theme Two 


i 



The Teacher/Family 
All lance 



None 



Home visits 
[Child care 
I Center visits 



Theme Five 

Observation of the Baby's See BEEP Curriculum Sequences 
Emerging Skills for emerging skills. 



BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Curriculum Sequences 

BEEP Videotape of 3*$ Ho, Exam 

Birch, Chess and Thomas, Your 
I Child Is a Person , 1-86. 

I 

! Brazelton, Infants and Mothers > 
115-157. 

Illingworth, The Development of 
the Young Child , 169-207. 
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T 7 

3 - 6 MONTHS CONT. 





Skills, characteristics and 
concerns relevant to themes 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Thctne Six 

The Baby's Intrinsic 
Curiosity and Tendency 
to Explore 


Refines visually directed reach- 
ing and grasping. 

Manipulates objects. 

Shows awareness of textural 
differences. 

< 


Beck. How to Raise a Brighter 
Child, 74-86. 

Oodson. How to Parent, 59-60. 

Painter. Teach Your Baby, 74-86. 

Plaqet. The Origins of Intelligence 
In Children, 153-Z09. 


Theme Seven 

The Baby's New Interests 


, Displays Increasing awareness 
of strange person or situation. 

1 


BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Curriculum Sequences 
Questions to Structure Home Visits 

Film: "How Babies Learn" 

GeselK Ilq and Ames. Infant and 
Child in the Culture Today, 

Hartlev and Goldenson, Children s 
Play. 1-25. 

i 
1 
1 

1 


Thetne Eight 

The Baby's Environment ; Increases accuracy of visually 

1 directed reaching. 

I 


1 

1 

\ 

;beEP Teacher Guide: 
; Curriculum Sequences 

|bEEP Toy List 

i 

i 


! 
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T 8 



3-6 MOUTHS CONT. 



THEHLS FOK HO'IE VISIT 



SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 



Thqwe Nine 

The Baby's Safety 



Uses actively arms and legs. 
Rolls over. 

Picks up small objects. 



HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 



Hartley and Goldenson, Children's 
Play , 1-25. 

Pamphlet: "Assuring Safety and 
Protecting Health," University 
of North Carolina, ffreensboro. 

Pamphlet: "Stop Risking Your 
Child's Life." Physicians for 
Automotive Safety. 



Theme Ten 



The Parents Questions, 
Interests and Concerns 



Shows increased awareness of the 
presence of others. 

Smiles and invites interaction. 



BEEP Teacher Quide: 
Questions and Issues Raised by 
Parents 

Brazelton, Infants and Mothers , 
115-164. 

Dodson, How to Parent , 21-72. 

Dodson, How to Father. 3-37, 

Provence, Guide to the Care of 
Infants in Groups , 37-45. 
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6-9 MONTHS 



SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 



Theme Five 

.^Observation of the Baby'i Defnonstrates increased hand 
Emerging Skills dexterity. 

Recognizes several vfords. 

Begins to search for missing 
objects. 



HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 



BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Curriculum Sequences 
Questions to Structure Home Visits 

Brazelton, Infants and Mothers , 
148-221. 

Illingworth, The Development of 
the Baby and the Young Child ,' 
169-207. 



Theme Six 

The Baby's Intrinsic 
Curiosity and Tendency 
to Explore 



Shows interest in mother. 

Attempts mastery of his own body. 

Increases ability to manipulate: 
small objects 
objects with moving parts 
objects that respond to his over- 
tures. 



Fraiberg, Magic Years , 45-49. 

Hartley and Goldenson, Children's 
Play , 24-39. 



Theme Seven 

The Baby's New Interests 



Increases gross motor activities 
and mastery of the use of the 

body: 
crawling 

pulling to stand. 

Manipulates: 
snail objects 
objects with moving parts 
objects that respond to baby's 
overtures. 



I 



BEEP Toy List 

Film: "How Babies Learn" 

Lichtenberg and Norton, Cognitive 
and Mental Development in the 
First Five Years of Life, 3-34. 
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T 10 



6-9 MONTHS COHT. 



IHiWES FOR HO'^c ViSlT 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TFATHFIK AND PARFMTC 


Theme Eight 






The Baby's Environment 


Demonstrates need to balance. 

Needs opportunity to explore and 
protection from: 

electric outlets 
falls 

Dulllno thlno^ Hnwn 

pushing things over 
small objects that might go in 
mouth. 


Brazelton, Infants and Mothers, 
148-221. 

Dodson, How to Parent, 60-73. 

1 

/ 


Theme Nine 






The Baby's Safety 


Increases locomobility: 
crawling 

pulling to stand* 

Demonstrates curiosity. 

Denonstrates interest in objects 
in the environment. 


Fontana, A Parents* Guide to 
Child's safety. 

Massachusetts Safety Council 
Check List 



Theme Ten 

The Parents Questions, 
Interests and Concerns 



Theme Eleven 

The Baby's Social/ 
Emotional Development 



Increases locomobility. 

Displays stranger anxiety. 

Displays wariness in unfamiliar 
places. 

Increases playfulness. 



Displays stranger anxiety. 

Displays ability to get and main- 
tain attention of adults. 



BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Questions and Issues Raised by 
Parents 

Dodson, How to Parent , 60-62. 

Spock, Baby and Child Care, 
215-24ffr^ 



Bowl by. Attachment and Loss (I) , 
265-330. 

Church, Understanding Your Child , 
55-75. 
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Displays ability to play social , 

names. i Film: "Person to Person In 

I Infancy." 
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6-9 MONTHS CONT. 



TMLfii:s FOR iio:\i yisr 



SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 



HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 



Theme Thirteen 

The Baby's Cognitive 
Development 



Repeats motor actions which lead i Ginsburg and Opper, Piaqet's 

to interesting effects. i Theory of Intellectual Develop- 

i ment , 43-3r! 
Performs abbreviated version of j 

action schemas on familiar object^. Hunt, Intelligence ami Experience, 

j 124-135: '• 
Attempts to make interesting j 

effects last. Piaget, The Origins of Intel! i- 

1 gence in Children , 210-262. 
Begins to show intentional ity. ' 
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T 12 

9 • 12 NONTHS 



THrMES FOR HOME VISIT 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO TWEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Thane Five 






Observation of the Baby's 
Emerging Skills 


Displays Increased language 
comprehension. 

Displays Increased gross motor 
skill • 


BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Curriculum Sequences 
Questions to Structure Home Visits 

Braze! ton. Infants and Mothers, 
222-276. ' 


Thasie Six 






The Baby's Intrinsic 
Curiosity and Tendency 
To Explore 


Displays curiosity about his total 
environment: 

doors, drawers, and cabinets 

bathrooms 
objects 

things that go In and out. 


White, R., The Concept of Conpe* 
tence< 


Theme Seven 


• 




The Baby's New Interests 


Plays and enjoys social games. 


BEEP Toy List 


1 


Ability to manipulate? 
small objects 
objects with moving parts 
putting things Into and taking 
them out of containers. 


BEEP videotape with B. White, 
"Curiosity" 

White, B., Experience and 
Environment, w-nu. 


* 1 
i 


Displays Increased locomoblllty. 

pulling to stand 
cruising. 


• 


1 


1 

f 
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9-12 MONTHS CONT. 



T 13 



THEMES FOR HOV.C VISIT 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme El5ht 

The Baby's Environment 

i 
1 

1 
! 

I 
; 

1 


Demonstrates need to balance 
opportunity to explore and pro- 
tection. 

Demonstrates need to balance 
Interest in mother with interest 
in environment. 


BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Curriculum Sequences 
Questions to Structure Home Visi 


Theme Nine 

The Baby's Safety Displays Increased locomobHlty; 

standing 
cruising 
walking 

climbing stairs. 

Shows curiosity and Interest In 
objects ir the environment. 

Ability to open doors, drawers 
and cabinets, 

1 

1 


BEEP videotape with 
"Your Baby's Safety." 

Fontana, A Parent's Guide to 
Child Safety. 

List of poisonous plants around 
the home -from the Arnold Arbori- 
tium. The Arborway, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Safety Council 
Checklist. 


Theme Ten 

The Parents' Interests, Displays Increased locomobil^'ty. 
•Questions and Concerns 

Shows tendency to get into every- 
thing. 

i Shows desire to be with others, 
; especially mother. 

Expresses need for limits and 
discipl ine. 


BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Questions and Issues Raised by 
Parents 

Dodson, How to Parent. 62-117. 

iig ana fvnes, Lhiid Behavior, 
328-341. 



I 



I 
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9-12 HONTHS CONT. 





SKILLS. CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme Eleven 






The Baby's Social /Emo- 
tional Development 


Shows increase of: 
stranger anxiety 
ability to get and maintain! 
attention 

ability to show anger 
ability to show affection 
ability to play social games 
separation distress- 


Ainsworth, Object Relations* 
Dependency and Attathment. 

Film: "Life in the Kibbutz." 

Fraiberg, Magic Years,' 52-62. 


Theme Twelve 





The Baby's Language 
Development 



Understands several words. , Bullova, From Conwuni cation to 

i Language . 
Responds to simple verbal requests!. 

i Cazden, "The Early Development 
Understands and inhibits to of the Mother Tongue." 

conmands. 

Markessenes, From Sounds to 
Language . 

BEEP videotape by C. Cazden and 
BEEP staff on "Language 
Acquisition." 



Babbles expressively. 
Imitates words. 



Theme Thirteen 

The Baby's Cognitive 
Development 



Shows intentional ity more clearly. 

Sets aside an obstacle in order 
to attain an object. 



Pursues an end by different means. 51-58. 



Flavell, The Developmental 
Psychology of Jean Piaget , 109-113. 

Ginsburg and Opper, Piaqet's 
Theory of Intellectual Development 
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Uses an object as an instrument toj 
attain a goal. | 

Establishes relationships between 
two objects, between means and 
ends of actions. 

Anticipates independent actions. 
Enjoys finding hidden objects. 

Uses a variety of schemas to make 
things happen. 

Imitates gestures he has done on 
his own. 

47 



Hunt, Utelligence and Experience ^ 
133-145: 

Piaget, The Origins of Intelligence 
in Children , 2lo-262. 

Uzgiris and Hunt, Toward Ordinal 
Scales of Psychological Develop- 
ment In Infancy. 



T 15 



12 - 15 MONTHS 



Theme Five 

Observation of the Baby's 
Emerging Skills 



SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO TtiEMES_ 



Increases language comprehension: 
Understands many words 
Understands simple directions 
Says several words. 

Uses adults as resources. 

Expresses affection. 

Displays an increasing sense of 
self and Independence. 



HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARFNTC 



BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Curriculum Sequences 
Questions to Structure Home Visits 

jBEEP videotape of one home visit 
j to each family, * 

I 

i Brazil ton. Toddlers and Parents , 
! 1-98. 

i 

iSpock, Baby and Child Care , 264-288 



Increases locomoblllty: 
walking ! 
climbing. 1 

Uses voluntary release skillful ly* 



Theme Six 

The Baby's Intrinsic 
Curiosity and Tendency 
to Expiore 



Displays curiosity about his total JGesell , Ilg and Ames* Infant 
environment: 

doors, drawers, and cabinets 



I and Child in the Culture of 
I Today, 122-l?o: 



Plays with several small objects. 

Plays with objects in a way that 
uses voluntary release. 



Theme Seven 



The Baby's New Interests 



Spends much time learning about iBeck, How to Raise a Brighter 

mother and other familiar people: ; child, 59-8Z. 

social games ' 

hiding games IbEEP Toy List 
Spends much time learning the rule$ 

of the home, {Gesell, Ilg and Ames, Infant and 

Explores and masters items of the I Child In the Culture of Today , 

object world. i 122-140. 
putting things Into and taking 



them out of containers 
simple puzzles 
throwing balls 
cllmblnq, 
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■Painter, Teach Your Baby , 120-140. 
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T 16 

12-15 MONTHS CONT. 



TriEKES ro.l ho: IE VISIT 


SklLLS. CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARFNTS 


Thane Eight 

The Baby's Environment 


Demonstrates need to balance 
opportunity to explore and pro- 
tection. 


BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Questions to Structure Ho»e Visits 




Demonstrates need to balance 
interest in mother with interest 
in environment. 




Thisme Nine 






The Baby's Safety 


Displays increased locomobility: 
walking 
climbing. 

Shows curiosity and interest in 
objects in the environment. 

Shows interest in the contents of 
boxes, bottles, drawers, and 
closets. 


Massachusetts Safety Council 
Checklist 

Spock, Baby and Child Care, 266-269 


Theme Ten 






The Parents' Interests, 
Questions and Concerns 


Is able to travel but needs j 
entertainment. 


Hartley and Goldenson, Children's 
Play, 240-247. 
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T 17 

12 - 15 MONTHS CONT. 





SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme Eleven 

The Baby's Social/ 
Emotional Development 


Shows decline in stranqer anxiety. 

Attempts to use other people as 
resources by pointing, vocalizing 
to mother. 

Displays ability to show affection 

Displays ability to show anger, 
jealousy or frustration. 

Increases awareness of siblings 
and ability to compete. 

Increases ability to play social 
games . 




BEEP videotapes (2) with B. White 
"Sibling Relationships." 

1 


Theme Twelve 

The Baby's Language 
Development 

Receptive 
Productive 
Functional Use 


Recognizes and demonstrates recog- 
nition of several words. 

Follows a simple direction. 

Imitates several words. 

Says one or two words appropriate! 
to a specific object. 

Uses vocalization to attract 
attention or procure a service. 


Cazden, "Suggestions from Studies 
in Early Language Acquisition." 

Hymes,"On Communicative Competence" 

Menvuk, The Acquisition and 
Development of Language. 

* 

- 









i 
I 
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SKILLS, CHARACTERlSriCb ANU 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


WIlP^L kEPEkENCES m 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme Thirteen 

The Baby's Cognitive 


Repeats actions that lead to 
Interestlnf results. 

Discovers new means through active 
experimentation. 


Ginsbura and Opper, Piaqet's 
Theory of Intellectual Development 


58-63. 

Hunt. Intelligence and Experience, 
149-159. 

Piagpt, The Origins of Intelligence 



Theme Fourteen 

The Baby's Autonomy, 
Independence and Nega- 
tivism 



Varies actions to achieve differ- 
ent results. 

Experiments with new uses for 
materials and in order to see 
what happens. 

Begins to distinguish his own act 
from the objects he acts upon. 

Enjoys: 

imitating simple, visible gesturejs 
imitating sounds and words. 

Becomes aware he can say "no" and 
makes choices. 



Chess, Thomas, &irch,Y 6ur Child 
Is A Person , 87-105. 

Dodson, How to Father, 
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16 - 19 MONTHS 



T heme Five 

Observation of the Baby's 
Emerging Skills 



SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 



Bepins to show autonomy. 

Increases languwrie :omprehension. 

Increases languacie production: 
new words 

new uses for words 

new relationships expressed. 



HELPFUL REFERtNCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 



BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Cu>*riculum Sequences 
Questions to Structure Home Visit 

BEEP Videotapes: 

Paula Menyuk, "Language Acqui- 
sition from 0-3." ] 

Courtney Cazden, "Lanquaqe 
Learnina 



I 



Brazelton, Toddlers and Parents , 
99-118. 

Dodson, How to Parent , 217-238. 
Fraiberg, Magic Years, 107-145. 



Theme Six 

The Baby's Intrinsic 
Curiosity and Tendency 
to Explore 



EKLC 



Displays interest in exercising 
and practicing motor skills: 

Climbs into and onto everything. 

Throws and catches objects. 



Gesell, Ilg, and Ames, Infant 
and Child in the Culture of 
Today, 130-154. 

White, B., Experience and 
Environment, 156-200. 
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T 20 



16-19 MONTHS CONT. 



HELPrUL REFERENCES m 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 



^HL'icS FOR HO-E IISIT 



SKILLS. CHARACTERISTICS ANb 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 



Theme Seven 

The Baby's New Interests 



Theme Eight 

The Baby*s Environment 



Shows interest in learning about 
mother and other familiar people: 
social games 
learning the rules 
establishing expectations. 

Shows interest in exploring and 
mastering the object world. 

Shows interest in varying actions 
in order to cause fluctuations in 
results. 

Shows increased skill in: 
throwing and rolling balls 
solving simple puzzles 
opening and closinq doors 
climbing 

mastering stairs 

pulling objects or strings^ 



BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Developmental Principles 
Ouestions to Structure Home VisitJ 

BEEP videotape of children 
playing. i 

Beck, How to Raise a Brighter 
Child , 6j-^7; g55-?60. 

Gesell, Ilq and Ames, Infant 
and Child in the Culture of 
Today , 141-157: 

Painter, Teach Your Baby , 145-167. 



Needs to experience opportunity 
to exDlore safely. 



Beck, How to Raise a Brighter 
Child, 83-^8. 



Needs to balance interest in motherj Painter, Teach Your Baby, 145- 
with interest in environment. 167. 



Theme Nine 

The Baby's Safety 



Displays increased locomobility: 
cl imbing 

going up and down stairs. 

Shows curiosity and interest in 
solving new problems and experi- 
menting with new effects. 



Massachusetts Safety Council 
Checklist 
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16 - 19 MONTHS CONT. 


liL '.-.S \CH !:. c Villi 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 









Theme Ten 



The Parents' Interests, 
Questions and Concerns 



Shows increased competition with 
sibling. 

Begins to show interest in bowel 
training. 



BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Developmental Principles and 
Related Parent Behaviors 

Fraiberg, The Magic Xears > 91-10' 

Spock. Baby and Child Care > 249-2( 
249-2647^ 



Theme Eleven 

The Baby's Social/Emo- 
tional Development 



Shows fear of separation from 
attachment figure. 

Shows ability to use mother as 
base from which to explore. 

Shows ability to request help by 
painting 
calling 

leading adult by the hand 
bringing object to adult. 

Shows ability to get and maintain 
attention. 

Shows ability to cooperate. 

Shows ability to assert himself. 

Shows ability to play social games 
with adults. 

Shows ability to compete with 
siblings and peers. 



I Church, Understanding Your Child 
j 217-229. 

t 

! Dodson, How to Parent, 121-180. 

• White, B. Experience and Environ- 
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16 - 19 MONTHS CONT. 



T 22 



THEMES FOR HOME VISIT 



Theme Twelve 

:Th« Baby's Language 
Development 

Receptive 



Productive 



Functional Use 



Thene Thirteen 

The Baby's Cognitive 
Development 



EKLC 



SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 



Shows ability to understand 
many words. 

Shows ability to understand 
and respond to simple requests 
and conmands. 

Shows ability to imitate words. 

Shows ability to label familiar 
objects. 

Begins to use operations of refe- 
rence: 

nomination 

nonexistence 

recurrence. 

Begins to use semantic relations: 
location 
possession 
attribution 
agent-action 
action object 
agent object* 



Repeats actions that lead to inter 
esting results. 

Varies actions to achieve different 
results. 

Experiments with new uses for 
materials and in order to see 
what happens. 

Distinguishes his own act from the 
objects he acts upon. 

Begins to solve problems which de- 
mand new and unfamiliar means. 

Enjoys: 
imitating gestures 
imitating sounds and words 
looking for things in other things 
putting objects into containers 
making mechanical toys move. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AMD PARFWTS 



Cazden, "The Early Development 
of the Mother Tongue." 

Church, Understanding Your Child, 
177-194. \ 

Hymes, "On Communicative Compe- 
tence." 

Menyuk, The Acquisition and 
Development of Language ^ 



Flavell, The Developmental 
Psychology of Jean Piaget , 85-163, 

Ginsberg and Opper, Piaget's 
Theory of Intellectual Develop- 
ment , 5«-63. 

Piaget, The Origins of Intelli- 
gence in Children, 263-340. 
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16 - 19 MONTHS CONT. 






THEMES FOR HOME VISIT 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 




CONCERNS RELEVANT TO TOEMES 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme Fourteen 






The Baby's Autonomy, 


Becomes aware that he can: 


Ames and Lhase, Don t rush Your 


Independence and Nega- 


make choices 


rrescnoo 1 er , ^h-ju. 


tivism 


say no 






make people happy or unhappy 


Chess, Thomas and Birch, Your 




fnaKe peopie ao wnat ne wants 


Child's a Person, 87-105. 




them to 


i 




feel anger 


uouson. How to parent, yo-i^u, 




compe te witn siDiings 






assert himself against siblings. 








Fraiberg, Magic Years, 107-168. 




Begins to fear new things such as: 




animals 


Videotape with B. White, "Sib- 




darkness 


ling Interaction" part 2. 




being alone. 






Becomes more negative. 






Becomes more aggressive. 




I 

i 






o ; 
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20 - 24 MONTHS 



THEMES FOR HOME VISIT 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REf^^fttNCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme Five 

Observation of the Baby'i 
Emerging Skills 


s Increases evidence of autonomy, 
negativism, possessiveness. 

Increases language production: 
new words and phrases 
new relationships expressed 
u^te of language to communicate 
wants and needs. 

Begins to display imaginative- 
representational play. 


Ames and Chase, Don't Push Your 
Preschooler, 24-36. 

BEEP Teacher Guide: 
Curriculum Sequence^ 
Questions to Structuite Home Visits 

Fraiberg, The Magic Years, 107-178. 

Gesell, Ilq and Ames, Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today, 
141-165. 


Theme Six 

The Baby's Intrinsic 
Curiosity and Tendency 
to Explore 


Displays interest in mother and 
what she does. 

Imitates mother's behavior. 

Uses mother's things. 


Beck, How to Raise a Brighter 
Child, 83-97. 

Brazelton, Toddlers and Par ts, 
119-174. 


Theme Seven 

The Baby's New Interests 

i 


Solves simple puzzles* 

Imitates familiar actions: 
going shopping. 

Looks at picture books. 

Rides toys. 

Plays with dolls and stuffed 
animals. 

Puts objects into containers and 
transfers into others: 

da 1 1 vi 

water 
blocks 
beads . 


Beck, How to Raise a Brighter 
Child, 83-97; 199-211. 

Dodson, How to Parent, 98-120. 

Painter, Teach Your Baby, 168-190. 

* 
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20 - 24 MONTHS CONT. 



MMes for home visit 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO THEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme Eight 






The Baby's Environment 


Shows sense of belonging to a 
family. 


Brazelton, Toddlers and 
Parents, 47-70. 

Hartlpv and fioldenson. Children's 
Play, 39-68. , 

< 


Theme Nine 






The Baby's Safety 


Shows increasing interest in 
climbing but no awareness of 
danger from: 
heights 

unstable structures. 


Brazelton, Toddlers and 
Parents, 197-218. 

Spock, Baby and Child Care, 
529-542. 



Displays ability to open more 
complex doors, locks, bottles 
and other dangerous objects. 



20 - 24 MONTHS 



THEMES FOR HOME VISIT 


SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CONCERNS RELEVANT TO "mEMES 


HELPFUL REFERENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Theme Ten 

Parents' Interests, 
Questions and Concerns 


Shows interest in and ability to 
control body functions . 

Displays increased anti-social 
behavior such as: 

hitting 

biting 

breath holding. 

Disolavs increased tpnHpnrv to 
quarrel with siblings. 

Shows some interest in other 
children. 


B^EP Criteria for Evaluating 
Playgroups and Schools. 

Fraiberg, Magic Yeari, 107-178. 

Ilg and Ames, Child Behavior, 
219-239. 

Spock, Baby and Child Care, 


Theme Eleven 

The Baby's Social/Emo- 
tional Development 


Shows increased awareness of sex 
differences. 

Shows clear preferences about 
separating or not separating from 
parent. 

Displays sudden and seemingly 
irrational fears. 


Church, Understanding Your Child, 
142-176. 

lis and Ames, Child Behavior, 
155-170. 

Spock, Baby and Child Care, 
351-356. 

White, B. Experience and Environ- 
ment, 219-Z38- 
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20 - 24 MONTHS CONT, 



THEMES FOR HOME VISIT 



SKILLS, CHARACTERISTICS AMD 
CONCERNS RELEVArnr TO THEMES 



HELPFUL REFE'RENCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 



Theme Twelve 

The Baby's Language 
Development 

Receptive 



Productive 



Functional Use 



The me T h ir teen 

The Baby's Cognitive 
Developnont 



Understands the names of many 
things and people. 

Understands and follows simple 
directions. 

Answers simple auestions. 

Uses words to label oojects or 
people. 

Combines two or more words. 

Uses words or combinations of 
words to: 

ask for what he wants 

protest things he does not want. 



Hymes, "On Communicative 
Competence," 

Menyuk, The Acquisition and 
Development Language , 



Begins to internalize thought. 

Represents mentally an object 
or action which is net present. 

Imitates :;C tiers after they huve 
occurred. 



Ginsberg and Opper, Piaget's 
Theory of Intellectual Develop- 
ment , 63-66. 

Piaget, Th e Origins of Intel li- 
gence in Children , 233-355^ 



EKLC 
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Section: 3 



PRINCIPLES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND RELATED PARENT BEHAVIORS 

COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

CURIOSITY 

LANGUAGE 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
AUTONOMY AND INDEPENDENCE 



I. COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

A. Developmental Principles 

1. Cognitive development proceeds in stages. Each stage is 
qualitatively different from the one before. 

a. Qualitative changes involve new strategies of action. 

b. Qualitative shifts in strategy occur after sufficient 
practice with variant versions of a partial skill 
strategy. 

2. The sequence of developmental stages is the same for 

all children. Each child goes through developmental stages 
in his own way and on his own time schedule. 

B. Parental Behaviors 

1. Watch your child carefully, in different situations at 
different times, with different people: 

Ask yourself 

- W.at does he like to do? 

- Wnat does he enjoy playing with? 

- Whom does he like to play with? 

- What problems dofes he have to solve? 

- How does he attempt to solve problems? 

- What happens when he cannot do something himself? 

- How does he use other people? 

- How does he let you know when he needs help? 

You might want to keep a record of how these things change. 
A diary, a photograph album, a series of tape recordings are 
some ways to do this. 

ERIC 
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2. Give your child chances to try new things and to solve 
problems by himself. Be alert to his signals that he needs 
help. 

3. Plan his environment and his experiences so that they 
are challenging but also so that he will frequently meet 
success. 

4. Provide situations and materials that offer him opportunities 
for active learning, for manipulation and exploration of a 
variety of materials, and situations for discovering pnncTples 
and relationshiDs . 

5. Allow the baby time 

- to find things that he thinks are interesting 

- to solve problems 

- to repeat things again and again to practice 

- to be by himself 

- to gain control of his own body 

- to try familiar actions in different ways and for 
different purposes 

- to enjoy being with you 



CURIOSITY 

A. Developmental Principles 

1. Infants are inherently curious. They have strong desires 
to explore, investigate, manipulate, - to play. This 
curiosity can be encouraged and expanded or it can be 
inhibited. 

2. As children play, they learn 

- about their body 

- about what they can do 

- about other people 

- about space 

- about relationships between things 

3. Children learn by relating what they are doing to what 
they have done before. A variety of experiences using 
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related skills or ideas facilitates the development of 
more complex abilities. 

4. Children can be provided with environments that are both 
inviting and safe for exploration. 

Parental Behaviors 

1. Give your child freedom to explore and learn. A playpen or 
other restriction may sometimes be necessary for his safety 
or for your sanity, but avoid confining him for long periods 
of time. 

2. Encourage him to master new motor skills, and to practice 
old ones. 

3. Provide him with opportunities, space and equipment to 
practice safely. 

4. Don't be alarmed by a little clutter. 

5. Arrange for storage of the child's playthings within his 
reach. 

6. Child-proof your home. Remove dangerous objects and objects 
that may be damaged or broken. Do a safety check frequently. 

7. Minimize the number of situations and things about which you 
must say "No". 

8. When you say, "No," mean it. 

9. Let him try familiar actions in different ways, with dif- 
ferent materials and for different purposes. 

10. Remember that babies like to do many things. Have you seen 
your baby try these? 

- take things out and put them in 

- pour things - water, sand, macaroni - anything 

- open and close things 

- push and pull things 

- fit things together 

- stack things up 

- roll and push 

- play hide and seek 
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- do the same thing over and over again 

- take things apart 

- put things together 

- play with moving parts 

- imitate someone else 

- climb on things 

- play with '"messy" things - food, water, sand, finger 
paintt etc. 

11. Don't force things. 

Some things make parents nervous 

- Separating in a strange situation 

- Toilet training 

- Giving up a bottle 

- Learning to count or read 

Don*t rush. Look to your child for cues that he is interested 
and ready to learn. 

LANGUAGE 

A. Developmental Principles 

1. Children learn to understand language and to express them- 
selves through language. The two do not proceed at the same 
pace. 

a. A child can usually understand more than he can express 
and more than he can act upon. 

b. A child first learns the basic operations of reference 
and semantic relations. 

c. He then learns the grammatical morphemes and the modi- 
fications of meaning they express within his language 
community. 

2. As a child matures, language becomes increasingly powerful 
in controlling his behavior. 
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a. He win respond to corr ini cations from others. 

b. He win use his own speech to describe what he is doing, 
to inhibit his behavior, to solve problems. 

B. Parental Behaviors 

1. Talk with your child 

- talk about what you are doing 

- identify and label things 

- ask him to do things or follow simple directions 

- talk about things he sees and feels 

. talk about relationships of objects to one another 

2. Use words he can understand but sometimes add words that 
are new to him or different. Make him "stretch' • 

3. Give him lots to talk about. Take him places with you. 
Let him share your work and your play. 

4. Encourage him to talk with you. Respond to his attempts 
to speak with you. 

5. Listen to your child and watch him as he speaks. Use his 
words and their context to understand what he is trying to 
say. Respond so that he knows you understand. 

6. Use words to provide a related idea or two. 

7. Show him picture books. Talk about the pictures. Tell 

a story if you want but gear it to his interest and attention 
of the moment. 



SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

A. Developmental Principles 

In order to thrive, children must fonn social relationships 
with other people in their environment. 

- Babies become aware of and responsive to familiar caretakers 
early in the first year of life. 

- Babies whose early overtures for attention are promptly and 
appropriately met seem to cry less and make fewer socially 
unacceptable demands for attention later. 
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- Focused attachments develop between the baby and one or 

a limited number of others during the second half of the first 
year of life. 

- By the end of the first year of life, children are able 
to use their attachment figures to facilitate exploration 
of new situations and adaptation to stress. 

- A balance between the child *s Interest in the physical world 
and Interest in his attachment figure is Important for 
successful development. 

- Some periods are more stressful to babies than others, 
particularly when they involve the presence of unfamiliar 
people or the real or threatened separation from his 
attachment figure. 

- Other children begin to become Important to him by the end 
of his second year. 

Parental Behaviors 

1. Make yourself available to your child at least part of every- 
day. Be sure it is at a time when he is awake and responsive 
and when you feel like sharing, K**ep the time free from 
trivial interruptions. Show hir i," ^ time is his and that you 
value it. Do things he likes tc J* 

2. Try to put yourself in the baby's position. 

- Respond to his overtures as often as possible. 

- Respond favorably as often as possible. 

- Provide encouragement as often as possible. 

- Provide enthusiasm as often as possible. 

3. Give him opportunities for independence. 
Let him try to do things himself. 

- Can he feed himself? 

- Can he help dress himself? 

- Can he get his toys? 

- Can he put his things away? 

Give him time to do things for himself and by himself. 
Don't help him too soon. 

Be available to assist him and encourage him, but avoid taking 
over. 
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4. Don't encourage him to concentrate all his energies on you. 

5. Give him opportunities to broaden his personal relationships 
from his Immediate family to others. 

- Let him play with other children his age and with older 
and younger children. 

- Don*t overlook the importance of suptrvlsion. 

6. Avoid precipitous departures, long separations or overly 
enthusiastic strangers, particularly during the times when 
your baby seetns upset by them. 

AUTONOMY AND INDEPENDENCE 

A. Developmental Principles 

Autonomy - is the concept of one's self as an Independent agent, 
capable of affecting his environment. This develops as the child 
matures. 

- A baby will learn to manage his own body. 

- He learns to distinguish among persons and between himself 
and others. 

- He learns that he can cause things to happen, that he -an 
initiate action 

- with his own body 

- with objects 

- with other people 

- He learns to make his wants known. 

- He learns to accept limits. 

- He learns to delay gratification. 

- He learns to avoid difficult situations. 

- He learns to say "No" and to refuse unwanted help and 
suggestions. 

- He learns that he can seek and use help. 

Most children reach a peak of self-assertiveness at about 
18 months although it may last for many months. 
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B. Parental Behavio rs 

1, Provide many ways and opportunities for your child to develop 
a strong, positive self Image. 

Give him ways to learn that 

- he Is one who can do. 

- he has some control over what happens. 

- he Is worthy of love, 

- he can help other people to feel good. 

- he can make mistakes and still be loved, 

- he can have fears and overcome them. 

2, Set realistic limits for your child's behavior. Base them 
on his understanding of events, time and causality, 

- Decide what limits you will set, how they will be conveyed 
to your child and how you will enforce them, 

- Try to keep restrictions to a minimum, 

- Seek opportunities to reinforce positive behavior, 

- Set limits or restrict activities when they are harmful 
or objectionable to others or when they are dangerous 
to the child, 

- Don't be afraid to enforce limits. 

- When you say "No," mean it. 

- Don't give in to unreasonable requests, 

- Don't allow tantrums, 

- Don't try to win all of the time. Pick important issues 
on which to take a stand. 
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CURRICULUM SEQUENCES 



This curriculum has been planned as a guide for teachers in their 
role as resources for parents. Teachers discuss with parents the ways 
in which babies grow and learn. They talk about why some activities 
are fun for the baby, why certain activities follow others why some 
activities are more appropriate for children of one age than for those 
of another, and why some activities may be especially important for an 
individual baby. 

The activities are presented as suggestions, ideas or options 
rather than as BEEP's authoritative recommendations. Activities that the 
teacher carries out with the child are designed primarily to illustrate 
for the parents ways of interacting with the child. Teachers try to 
adapt their discussions of theoretical information to the needs and 
Interests of the parents. 

The Curriculum Sequences are designed for several purposes: 

• To stimulate parents to play with their infants in ways that 
are enjoyable to both parent and child; 

- To help parents understand their infant's behavior in terms of 
physical, neurologic, cognitive, and social development; 

•To alert BEEP personnel to possible lags in the baby's develop- 
ment and to facilitate referral to appropriate diagnostic facilities 
when warranted; 

"To serve as a vehicle for staff training and as a means for 
maintaining consistency among the teaching staff in worh'ng 
with parents. 

Things to expect: 

• In general, within each sequence, the skills are listed in the 
order in which the baby is likely to show them. 

J No two babies will progress at the same rate through all the 
sequences. Each bab.y has his own pattern of development which 
should be respected by the parents and by the teacher. 

•As a new skill first appears, an old skill may seem to 
regress or to disappear. Perfection of the new skill will 
probably be marked by reappearance of the old. Never rely on 
a single observation to evaluate the presence or absence of a 
given developmental milestone. 
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Things to do: 

• Try each kind of activity in several different ways and with a 
number of different objects. 

• Provide practice on a given level of activity when the ability 
is just emerging. 

•Balance practice of familiar activities with new experiences. 
The baby should be helped to stay confident and interested. 

•Alternate periods of stimulation with periods of relaxation. 
The duration of each kind of period must be determined by the 
baby's behavior. 



Remember: 

The ^jor focus is to help parents observe and more fully 
understand their child's development. In following this curriculum, 
it is essential that one or both parents be present and involved! 
All activities should stimulate them to try new things. They should 
also reinforce each parent's own sense of effectiveness in providing 
fruitful activities for the baby: 
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POSTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
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CS 35 - 
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Audition 

Early Vocalization 
Receptive Language 
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Object Permanence 
Differentiation of Means and Ends 
Gestural Imitation 
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BROOKLINE EARLY EDLiC/iTIOM PROJECT 

Education Program 
Curriculi^m Sequences 

POSTURAL DEVELOP^E'lT 



THE BABY'S EHERGEHT SKILL 


AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


SUPIflE POSITION 








Tonic lleck Reflex dominates. 
Baby's head is turned to one 

^i'Hp with fhp Jrm pxtpndpd 

to the same side. The oppositf 
knee is flexed. 


0 - B weeks 
0 ■ 2 months 


Provide colorful objects wit,;_ 
contrastim contours ^n th? sid^ 
of t'le bahy's crib a: the level 
of his qaze. 

-Cardboard bull s-eye 
-Flip Book 

-Brinhtly colored towels, 
-Hateriais or wallpaper 

Offer the baby different views. 
Vary the position of the baby 
in his crib. 


Hold an interesting toy or a 
briqht object at different dis- 
tances from the baby's face. 
Hatch the baby to see where he 
seems to see it best. 

Look at his eyes 
Look at his who] 3 body 

Let the baby experience his arms 
in different positions. Brinc) the 
baby's arms to the midline of his 
body; rub his hands tociether, 
stroke his shoulders, chest, face 
with his hands. 


PRONE rUblllUN 








The baby can raise head 
briefly at 45" anqle. 


0 - 4 weeks 
0 - 1 month 


Place the baby on his'stonach 
from time to tine. Use crib 
sheets for mats with patterns, 
preferably with clear outlines. 


Place the baby on his abdomen. Show 
him a rattle or other interestina 
toy. Raise the toy slowly. Give 
him a chance to follow with his 
eyes and head. Lower the toy. Try 
it aciain. 
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POSTURAL DEVaOPfltfIT 



Ml' 



..4 ■\'A. 



mmm FOR BABY mi 



mmm for baby with others 



Turns head sideways 



Flexor tone predcui nates 
(fetal position) 



0 - 4 weeks 
0 - 1 iiicnth 

0 - 4 weeks 
0 - 1 month 



Call or speak to baby from all 
positions at his level of gaze. 

If the baby is irritable or 
uncomfortable on his stomach, 
place him on a small roll made 
of diapers or a blanket, 



RQLLINf. 



Rolls part way from back to 
side. Rolls from side to 
back. 



^ weeks Place the baby lying on his side 
1 month occasionally, 



Holding the arms next to the body, 
roll the baby gently, from side 
to side on your lap, changing table 
or large beach ball. Move slowly 
and wait for baby to respond. 



UPRIGHT AT SHOULDER 



Some postural adjustment to 
position as the head becomes 
more steady, increasing from 
intermittent head raising to 
. vertical without support for 
74 15 sec. 



4 weeks 
1 month 



Hove slowly when caring for the 
baby. Let the baby respond to 
each of your movements and the 
new effects of gravity. 
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POSTURAL DEVELOPHENT 



ThEBABY'S -VERGE',! SKILL ' I ETOIEflCES FOR BABY ALONE EKPERIEf^CES FOR BABY WITH OIHERS 



SyPINE 



Tonic Neck Reflex is modifie'J 
to the extent that the baby's 
head is only half turned tc 
the side. His hand position 
is modified toward the sice 
and his fist is less tightly 
clenched. 



10 weeks Modify the position of objects to 
2'2 months fall within the baby's angle of 
sight, 

Add representations of the human 
face. 

-Smiley-Faces (Playtentials) 

Continue to vary sleeping and 
' carrying positions. 



Do the same thing with different 
kinds of objects, Modify the 
position from which you present 
them. Be sure you are presenting 
them within the baby's line of 
vis . 

Continue to bring baby's hands 
into midline for play. 



PRONE 



The baby can hold his heaj 
at 45" . He may raise m lo 
90" angle. 



Flexion is decreasing, the 
pelvis is flat on niattress, 
baby raises head and chest 
briefly by pushing up with 



arms. 




9 weeks 
2 months 



4 - 8 weeks 
1 - 2 months 



Place the baby on his stomach. 
Fasten interesting objects to 
the crib where the baby can see 
them. 

-crib bumper 
-patterned wall paper 
-mirror with no sharp edges 
or corners 



Place the baby on a mat on the 
floor. Get down on the mat with 
him. Let him look at you. Engage 
him in eye-to-eye contact. 



Sit and place the baby over your 
knees. Stroke or pat his back 
gently. This will encourage the 
baby to lift his head. It is also 
very relaxing for the baby. 

Hold the baby around his chest 
parallel to the floor while you are 
lying or standing. Lift the baby 
slowly above you several times; 
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POSTURAL DEVELOPMENT 



■ a(;e of I ~~ ^ 

:'1[rge;;ce experiences for baby alone experiences for baby Mim others 



this will encourage him to lift 
his head, arms and legs up. 



8 - 12 weeks Place the baby on a couch or chair, Hold the baby on your lap. Move 
2-3 months well propped by pillow or blanket, your legs gently to one side. 

^rovide something interesting to Tip the baby and wait for his 
watch. * head to come up the midline. Do 

the same on the other side. 



Hold the baby on your lap and 
bounce him gently. 

Support the baby's head while 
gently pulling him to a sitting 
position. 



22 - 25 weeks Continue rolling the baby from 

5 - 6 months side to side. Encourage the 

baby to roll over by folding 
one arm under the chest while 
he is lying on elbows, Call to ^[ 
him from above as he rolls from 
■ stomach to back. (NOTE: This 
does not have to be an "exercise" 
but can be incorporated into daily 
care - Let baby participate in the 
movement process). 
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SUPlflE 



POSTURAL DEVELOPHEfIT 



EKPERIEflCES FOR BABY ALOflE 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Tonic Neck Reflex is still 10 - 14 weeks ' Place additional dangling toys 
seen but more often the baby'sl ■ 3 months ' at different levels. Use 



head is in a midline position.' 
Limbs are syniiietrically 
placed and fists are unclenched. 

Begins to lift arms off crib , 12 weeks 
surface toward midline. 3 months 



different colors, shapes, and 
sizes. Use objects that make 
interesting sounds. 



While you play with the baby 
hold your face close above 
his. Engage him in eye-to-eye 
contact, Vary your facial ex- 
pression. Talk to him. 

Present small colorful objects 
at the midline. 



PRONE 

The baby can maintain his 
head at 90* angle. Often the 
chest is off the ground 
supported by outstretched 
arms. 



8 - 14 weeks Provide more interesting objects 
1 ■ 3 months to look at. Change the objects 
often. 

-Happy Apple 
-Flip Book 
-Animal 



Continue playing with tne baby 
on the floor. Show him things 
that move, make noises, shine, etc. 

Place baby over a bolster pillow, 
rock him forward and back support- 
ing his hips, encouraging him to 
put weight on his arms; put toys 
in front of him to encourage him 
to reach out for them. 



Extensor tone increases as 
flexor tone decreases. The 
baby makes swimming iiiovemefits 
with limbs extended and entire 
weight on the abdooien. 



12 



• Ifi weeks 
^ months 



ERIC 



To encourage back extension, hold 
the baby in front of a mirror. 
Support him around the knees and 
chest. Let the baby lean over as 
far as he can manage. Arouse his 
interest so that he straightens 
back while looking in the mirror. 

Airplane : Lie on your back with 
your knees bent and your lower 
legs raised parallel to the 



ts i 



POSTURAL DEVaOPMEfJT 



i;irric'jli.i:'i So(i'.iciicc 

THE C/^Gy'S EiiERGiiJ 5f',iLL J cfj^^fj^t^^ I [)(PERIEfJCFS FOf] BM ALONE ' EXPERIENCES FOR BABy WITH OTHERS 



( Airplan e, cont.) 
Tloor. "Rest your haby on 
your shins, holding his hands 
I out to the sides. Lift your 
legs so that he is raised higher. 

Place the baby on a bed or table 
with his head and shoulders reach- 
ing out over the edge. Support 
him with one hand on buttocks. 
Attract his attention to a toy 
so that he will raise himself iip 
for a few seconds. 



SniJflG • 

Slight head lag initially 12 - 14 weeks 
when pulled to sit. 3 ■ 3',, months 



Continue encouraging the baby to 
pull CO sit, supporting the b'.by's 
head until he :'ompletes the ravemeiit. 



SUPIME 



The baby now makes more anti- 
gravity movements with 
le on his back): 



-increasing midline hand 
play and hand to mouth 
activity. 

-reaches for his feet 



16 weeks 
4 



Continue dangling toys at 
different levels. 



Continue handing objects to the 
baby at the inidiiiie and ongaginq 
in eye-to -ye contac, 

Hand toys at waist level and 
encourage bsby to reach out 
with his feet. 



ERIC 
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POSTURAL DEVELOPMENT 



C;irriu.lu:;i Soqiioiico 



Th: EiHGE'lT SKILL 



EKPERIEMCES FOR BABY ALONE 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



PROilE 

Head erect and chest supportedi 16 weeks 
by forearms, Baby can turn ' 4 months 
head to the left or right. 



Extensor strength increases. 16 weeks 
(Baby makes more antigravity ; 4 months 
movements while on his stomach) 



Continue I'lacing baby on floor 
with objects to the sides as 
well as in front of hini. 



Place the baby prone on floor or 
over bolster, call or talk to the 
baby from either side encouraging 
him to turn his head to see you. 

Continue playing on bolster pillow 
in front of mirror; try airplane 
game and reaching over edge of 
tsble as endurance increases. 

Lift the baby 3 or 4 inches by the 
hips in prone position to encourage 
pushing up 1^'' the hands. As the 
baby becomes more proficient, lift 
him at the thigh instead of the 
hip. 



SITTING ; 

Baby makes an effort to sic ' 15 weeks 
and there is no head lag when 4 oionths 

puileo to sitting, • 



81 



Continue propping baby while 
providing interesting things to 
look at. 



Continue sitting games 
and in your lap. 



floor 



Beach Ball ■ Place the baby on his 
"la!'.5;loraing him at the thighs. 
Tip the ball slowly toward you. 
the baby will then be sitti-g. 
Roll back slowly until the child 
is lying again. Try it again, 
tilting slightly to one side, 
then the other. 



ERIC 
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When the baby is tilted 15 weeks 
vortically, tlu; head is I roiitlis 
bdlaiiciHl, 



Bounciiiq and swayimi in slttifi^] 
position Cull now be done on one 
knee, with baby leaniiKi lot^iard 
and hack as well as si.le to side, 
Lower your hands fion; iii:, diet 
to hios so the baby beyins to do 
the work of balancimj. 



ROLLI, 



Rolls from back lo side (fonic 16 week'- Place inti-iestino toys at the Roly poly: As the lialiy lies on 
fleck iieflex interferes less '1 months liaby's side when he is supine "his'back, show him an interestinq 
with process of rollitiq). on the floor or in crib. toy to the side, As he begins 

to reach and turns toward it, 
Ihe infant seat may become bend his hip and turn him toward 

unstable now, the toy, He will irorc easily 

roll to the side or all .iie 
way to his stomach. This is 
also fun to try on the large 
beach ball. 




SUP]|I[ 

The baby continues antigravity 20 weeks Put toys or iiicutfiable objects on 

play; puts feet in mouth and 5 ''lonths i chest and tummy for reaching, 

fingers his toes. 

Place the baby on his back, lift 
, up his legs gently, lifting his 
buttocks off the floor - toss his 
legs n5nt1y up and down. Allow 
time for him to repeat the movemen's, 
as he has begun to anticipate 
the game. 



POSTURAL DEVELOPMENT 



;:;iiTicul;in Sefi.oiice 



' S',:!' , experiences for baey mif EXPERiEfJCES 



PRONE 

The baliy lifts legs high in '20 wmIs 
cxtGnsion and may rock back 'i months 
and forth, 



Place the baby on his abdomen. 
Fasten a mobile with dannlinq 
parts over his head but slightly 
in front of him. 



Alidnmen is off the mattress 
and wGiyht is supported on 
extended arms. 



1\} wee I 



Dangle a rattle or other inter- 
esting object in fi nt of the 
baby's face. Slowly lift it so 
that he has to raise his head to 
follow it, 

Put baby across bolster, placiriy 
toys in front of him to encourage 
him to reach while keeping his 
chest and head up. 

Continue play in fi- nt of mirror; 
Hold the baby around the knees 
and gradually slide your other 
hand down from his chest until 
he supports himself and leans 
toward the mirror. 

flace the baby on his stomach. 
Lift baby by his hips until he 
supports weight on his hands. 
Try pushing gently forward so 
tLat he must keep hi^ balance. 



SJTTJG 

Sits alone momentarily with 20 weeks 
h.iid'. fni>vard for support, d months 

88 



While you are sitting on chair or 
:cfa baby can sit between your 
legs on the floor with interest- 
inn objects. 
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m m'l eiuI!Gj'i skill 



EXPERIENCES \{7 BABY MW. 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY HITH OTHERS 



Sits supported in high chair 20 - 21 woeks 

or carriage. j 5 - 6 months' 

Pulls self to sitting usinq j 20 - 24 weeks 

an adult's thuoib for jupport. , 5 - 6 months 



When held in a standing 

position, the baby can 

bear almost all of his weight. 



20 



24 weeks 
6 months' 



Allow him j crawl about on the 
floor where he ha-" ac ,.'ss to 
objects on which t' pull himself 
ii[ Check for safety haz.ird, 



When piiijng up the baby, extend 
your arms and wait for him to 
grasp your finger and pull to 
sitting. 

Sit the baby on the bolster, 
Kneel behind him and hold his 
thighs for support. Slowly roll 
the bolster toward yourself, 
letting the baby balance, leaning 
forward. Continue the game 
until he rolls bar'- Into your lap. 



Hold him in a standing position. 
Offer hands as support. 

Kneel facing the baby while he 
sits on a bolster, your hands on 
his thighs. Slowly roll the 
bolster forward encouraging the 
baby to stand momentarily. 



PRONE 

Can support weight on one hand, 30 weeks 

6 months 



ERIC 



Place the baby on his abdooien. 
Fasten an interesting toy with 
moving parts over his head but 
slightly in front of him, 



^0 enco urage reaching with one hand : 

(1) place the baby across the 
loUler pillow, rocUng him 
gently toward the toys placed 
in front of bin. 
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]iirn'ciil[in Sequence 



'1 ;uV,;y's skill 



\':r nF 



[KPERIENCFS FOR BABY ALONE 



[KPLKIENCES FOR BAUY WITH OMRS 



(Z) Hold the baby prone on a 
large beach ball. Roll the 
ball forward till he can 
reach toys placed on floor. 

(3) Lie down with the haby on 
tup of you. Talk to him acl 
make eye contact to encoura^-^ 
him to reach and explore your 
face. 



siTTirjG ; 

Sits unsupported with rounded , 30 weeks 
back. I 6 ™nths 



Continue placinrj cMId between 
your leqs for support, 



Place the baby on the 'loor, far 
enouqh away frooi furnifre that he 
cannot bump himself if lie falls, 
Provide toys that he likes to 
play with. 



!)2 



Co'.tinue sitting game on the 
bolster ptllnw. The baby will 
be able to hold a sitting position 
longer. 

Lie on the floor with the baby 
straddling your waist. Hold the 
baby's hands. Using your knees 
to catch the baby, push the baby 
slowly jack, then pull to sitting. 
Rock back and forth letting the 
baby anticipate the game. 

Place the baby in a sitting position 
nn a firm surface; position his 
legs in "Indian" fashion; rock the 
baby gently from side to side let- 
ting his 3 mis help to balance. 



ii'ir'iiiii 



lloll'. from liacK lo Moiii.uJi, I'l ■ !i' weeks Place lialiy on his back in a place Play rolliiiq (jaiiies on tlic; biq 

I- 1 iiionlJis wlierc his iiioveiiients are not 
obstructed, 



bo;ich ball. Move a toy in an 
arc ovor th^ baby's hoad to 



encoiiraoe hiiii to roli over, 

him raise his ami ii it 
lots in the way of roiliivi,) 



PROfi! 

RiiiSl'S self ' UMWiilKI 

position on niinds dnd lii. 
iikiy Click \-K\ and forth. 

troops on lianOs and .net" 



- weeks Plate ttio baby in a place whec" 
1 - iiioiiths he can move alniut freely. 



"/ - !] 



Place the bal)y across a bolster 
pillow with toys in front of hiii 



While biihy is rockino on all to:;!' 
place your hand on his back c 
buttocks to add resistance. 



ifi all fou[-. across 
the bolster or your thiqh. Roll 
the bolster sliqhtly front and 
back, cncouragiiKi the baby to 
put his weiqht alternately on liis 
knees and hands. After a short 
time, he will do this himself. 

Place the baby lengthwise on the 
l)o]ster. Roll him slowly to each 
side, lettlnci him find his balance 
each time. 



SITIHK. 

jits unsupported, and can lean 28 week 
forward to obtain objects out 1 
gj^C'each. lie can now attend 
"tTother tnings while sitting.; 



Co'tinue p'ac'i^, in sittint] 

position wher he cannot b 
into furniture if he falls. 
Provide toys slightly out of 



jiile the child sits on a large 
beach ball, stand opposite and hold 

him by the thighs. Tip the ball frooi 
right to left, front to back, from 
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POSTURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Ciirriciii'j:!! Sequence 



pfKy's'seT smi ' i e«pe«iences for osBy mne ' eipebhces fob tm m miK 



back to front. Hove slowly so 
that the baby can find his 
balance in the sittinfi position. 



STANDING i 

Pulls to standing with support; 28 - 32 weeks 
of adult's thumbs. Makes i 7 - 8 months 
stepping nioxemeits with under-] 
arm support. 



Lean child on large bolster or 
chair and push the child gently 
by the hips so he achieves the 
erect position. 

When child first stands up, give 
him the pleasure of this new sen- 
sation. Hold him either by the 
chest or hips, Leaning him 
slightly forward. 



CRAW 

Crawls on atdomen, hands and 
knees, or hands and feet ■ 
using his ani's and legs 
alternately. 



'20 . 44 weeks ' P^^" ^^^^ "^^'"^ 
'5-11 months , freely without safety hazards, 



Vary the surfaces the baby is 
placed on: floor, rug, soft mat, 
grass etc. 



9o 



Introduce toys that do a variety 
of things; i.e. push-pull toys 
arJ toys-;on a string. 

Place baby on soft surface - i.e. 
air mattress, bean bag chair -- 
to encourage balancing while 
crawling. Hatch hi^ to prevent 
falls. 
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POSTURAL OEVELOPHEfIT 



Curriciilun SGqiiciice 



T;iE E'^iERfiEliT SrJLL 



'1 OF 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



The baby can movp froin 20 - 44 weeks ^mW. tnvs fit different dis- 
sittinq to a crawl position, j 5 - 11 months tances and heiqhts, 



Kneels with support at back : 20 - 44 weeks 
and chest. 5 ■ 1! months 



Hhile baby is sittinq, place toy 
sliqhtly out of reach. Encouraqe 
hipi to crawl to the toy, 

Play a hide and seek name. Place 
a sheet or blanket over the baby. 
Call and encourage him to crawl 
fro^i under the blanket. (Crawlinn 
aqainst resistance.) 

Plav "So Biq" qaine • holdinq the 
babv under the arms while kneelinq, 
lift qently into a kneel standinq 
position. 



SITTrir. 



Raises self to sittinq 
position and drops fror, 
sittinq to prone. 



Sits down intentionally from 
standing position. 



24 - 44 weel;s ' Place the babv in a variety of 
fi - 11 months . positions on the floor, 



28 - 56 weekf 
7 - 14 nonths 



Place the baby on a soft surface - 
i.e. air mattress, be.in ban chair 
to encourane balancinq during 
position changes. Hatch him to 
prevent falls, 



I 
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POSTURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Ci;rricului;i SGqiiciice 



iHt 3Acy's e,';ergf.:it skill 



STANDING 

The baby nakes stepping move- 
ments when hands held for 
suDport. 



24 -''8 weeks 
6 - 12 months 



Sidesteps around playpen or , 40 weeks 
crib while holding onto 1 10 months 
rails. 



EXPERIENCES FOR Ml ALONE 



Place toys on crib at eye level. 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Hold the baby's hands at his waist 
level while encouraging him to move 
forward. 

While baby is standinf] at rail, call 
or place toy a short distance away 
to encouraqe sidestepping along the 
rail. 



Pulls to stand on furniture. 



24 
6 



4B weeks | 
12 months 



Check crib safety. ! 

i 

Be sure that furniture is stable | 
and that the baby can't pull \ 
thinqs down on himself. | 



Place a toy on a couch or low table 
encourage baby to pull to stand to 
retrieve the toy. 



CRAWLING i j 

Crawls with greater coordina^ ! 40- 48 weeks; 

tion, balance, strength, soles! 10 ■ 12 months 

of feet intermittently on ' ; 

floor. Can negotiate ' 

obstacles. i 



ICG 



Allow nreater space for practice. 
Place large sofa pillows around 
the floor for baby to crawl over 
and around, low tables to crawl 
under. 



Put a toy under a table or chairs. 
Encouraqe the baby to crawl between 
or under chairs to reach the toy. 

Staying close to the baby, have him 
crawl up and down a ramp (board, 
ironing board, your own legs). Start 
out with only a slight incline and 
increase as the baby masters the game. 

Place a ladder flat on the floor and 
encourage the baby to crawl from one 
end to the other. Once he masters 
the aame, raise the ladder several 
inches, 



ERIC 
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.\irriciii;i:ii Se^ueiicp 

^ , [ii[fi(tiiC[ mim FOR mi him mmm for baby huh mm 



Twists around to iiid up - 18 weoks Sit the baby on low stool with feet 

10 - 1? months on the qmund qivinq support at the 

thiqhs; danqle a toy behinrj the baby, 
encoiiraqini] him to keep his balance 
while twistinq to reach the toy. 

Leans b si.l. in sifti,n|.^_ 40 - .1,'! ; i;ontin(ie qames on the large ball or 

. 'T 1" - I'-' W't'is . bolster ■ rockinq baby side to side 

' in sittinq to encouraqe balancinq. 

, The baby requires little support now. 



STViDIflG/lWliRlfl 

Stands alnno without simport - 'IB 
and may lift one foot. I'l ■ 12 months 



When the baby is standing firmly, 
hold out a piirror or favorite toy. 
Fncouraoe him to let qo of support, 



Saby cm cruise or walk 
holdinq onto furniture or 
other supports. He can 
qo around corners and move 
from one piece of furniture 
to another. 



40 ■ '18 W'.'k^ 
10 - 12 months 



Give the baby ,ots of opportunity 
to move without constraints of 
crib or playpen. Be sure items 
that could be pulled over are 
removed from taMe tops. 



When baby is standing holding onto a 
table or other secure support, place 
a toy or favorite object a short 
distance away on the table. Encourage 
him to "cruise" around the table to 
get the toy, learning to use new 
mobility in a problem solving way. 




Place chair or "educube" on non- 
slippery surface. Allow baby to 
stand on and push the chair using 
it as support while walking. 



pustiiral mim.w 



EKPERIfNCES FOR BABY ALOf 



EXPEinEflCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Unless it is cold, allow baby to 
qn without socks or shoes while 
indoors to qive him better 
traction and control of his feet. 



Encourage baby to "cruise" between two 
supports placed at right anqles or a 
short distance from each other. 



Stoops and recovers object 
without touchinq the floor. 



10 - H months 



When the baby is standing, drop a toy 
or other interesting object to the 
floor. Encourage him to bend over to 
pick up his toys and put them away. 
Can you make it a game? Ask him to 
hand you things one at a time. 



eg. Clothes pins from a bucket. 



P,,,i, „„..,i,. 18 . 55 weeks if you are unable to be available ' Be available for practice on stairs 

' ■ 'l2 - 14 months ^ be sure dangerous stairways are : or low sturdy boxes. 

inaccessible. ' 



Walks like a oear. 



Can get from crawling or ' 36 - 70 weeks ! Place pictures at different : Continue playing "So Big" aame. 

<;ittinQ Dosition tokneeling 9 - 15 months, levels on the wall to encourage , . l ,u„ k,kw 

sun position y , , ^^^^^ , ^ ,^ the air above the b by. 

kneel. or a large stuffed animal in front of 



m 



him to encourage him to get up on his 
knees. 



ERIC 



, Pyt toys in a cardboard box, at the 

' baby's waist level. Let him put them 

o . ' I , in ,nd out while kneeling. 



V' :xv'^ \ ■* i:!;;:';t :)r;:[,i, , , . mmms m\ \\m mwi vmiwm:^ m li/iiiy hitii mm 

■ J ' rol iH.t 



The thiliy cdii w,ilk without j '1" - weeU ' Civo tho baby Ints nf tliiie .ind /Iftor tho baby lias started to walk, 
support. ! 12 - fl iiioiittis room to practice. Bo sure tiiat fiivo him a well-balanced toy on 

thiiHis which could be pulled ' wheels, one that has a convenient 
over are nut nf reach. place to hold onto, Encouratie him 

to nush. 

ec], Play5l(Ool Giraffe 
1 Popcorn Popper 

I 

: Place pillows nr low boxes around 

room to encniiratio liaby to practice' 
I stoppiiiq and turninq corners , 

' without fallinq. 



Stands without help. % . n weci^j Give the baby tii- to stand 

'J ■ 16 months independently, 



Seats self in child-sized 56 • H weeks • Provide with small r air, 

chair. ^ • If^ months : "Educube " of sturdy box. 

, t ' ■ 

\ Observe how in other ways he has 
become aware of the space behind 
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POSTURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE CTbY'S EI'HGFflT SKILL 



i\GE OF 



HALKING 

The skill of walking has 
improved to the point that 
it can be modified and com- 
bined with other skills: 

1. Walks pullinq or 
carrying toy, 



2. Can walk sideways 
and backwards a few 
steps. 

3. Dances in response 
to music. 

4. Squats, bearing 
weight on feet, 
balanced. 

5. The baby can walk up 
steps with support 
from a wal 1 or a 
helping hand. 



6. The baby can climb 
to reach something 
he wants. 



56 - 64 weeks 
U - Ifi months 



ERIC 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



Provide the baby with things to 
carry that can be emptied and 
filled - paperbag, a purse, a box 
to push. 

Provide pull toys that can be 
watched as he walks backward. 



Provide simple music with a 
variety of rhythms. 



Be sure stairs have a railing or 
firm support to lean against. 

If you are unavailable, be sure 
dangerous stairways arc- inac- 
cessible 

Provide sturdy oL'ects to climb 
on. 

eg. "Educubes" 
heavy-duty boxes 

Inspect for safety hazards in 
the areas now accessible to the 
baby. 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY m OTHERS 



Vary the walking surface. Try walking 
on an air mattress, sand, the bed. 

Stay close in case of falls. 



Give him time to practice. 

While holding the baby's hand, 
encourage him to step in and out of 
a box with low sides. 
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POSTURAL DEVELOPMENT 



EXPERIENCES FOR BiY ALONE 



miiUm FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



si™ 

Climbs and seats self 
adult-sized chair. 



64 - 12 weeks Be sure chairs are stable an do 
If^ - 18 months not tip over easily. 



WALKIfi i 

I 

Walks down stairs with help | 64 - 72 weeks 
of wall or helping hand. 116 - jp, months 



Stands on one foot with help. 'X - loO weeks 



Observe how he practices this 
skill by carefully steppinq into 
low cartons or ud stairs watchinq 
his own movements. 

The baby can begin qettinq on and 
off of low riding toys without 
help from an adult. 



Tries to jump with both feet. • 68 - 125 weeks; 

! 17 - 30 months 



110 



fiives him time to practice on a safe 
stairway. Stay just below him on 
the stairs in case of a fall. 

Provide a variety of boxes of 
different heights and help him to 
step in and out cf them. Then let 
him figure out how to climb out on 
his own. Stay close in case of falls. 



Begin to play jumping games, You 
jump, Encourage him to jump. Make 
a word game out of it or try it to 
music. 



Ill 
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POSTURAL DEVELOPMENT 



C-rriculum Sequence 



[HE Sf\5Y'S EI-;ERGl?1T SKILL 



Can stand or one foot alone 
moinentarily. 



Tries to walk on a line. 



AGE OF 

e:iergence 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



72 - 96 weeks 
18 - 24 months 



Observe how the child practices 
balancing on his own - exoand 
on his own activities. 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OfflERS 



Continue play with boxes ■ let him try 
stepping into a low box without help. 

Make a low "bri-ie" with a broom stick 
between two chair'^. Encourage him to 
step over it. 

Combine these games into an obstacle 
course for follow-the-leader - going 
over the bridge, step in a box, then 
crawl under the bridge, walk on a 
line, etc. 



Jumps in place and from the 
bottom step. 



ERIC 



Other balancing games: 

Carrying =i glass of water 
without spilling it. 

Carrying a small tray with 
a light toy on it. 

Sitting on a long bolster 
Pillow with another child 
and rocking from side to 
side. 

Riding in the rocking boat. 

Climbing a ladder or small 
jungle gym (20 months). 

Jumping on an air mattress. 

Standing on daddy's lap, 
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'75 dS JiS 



POSTURAL OEVELOPMEfIT 



C'v-rriciili.:; Sefiuc-iice 



\ti OF 



EKPERIEilCES FOR BABY ALONE 



(IMPR OVING BALANCING) 



EXPERIENCES FOR GABY WITH OTHERS 



Other Balancing Games: (Con't) 

Kickinq a ball (20 months) 

Runninq - stopping, turning 
a corner (24 months) 

Pedalling a trike (23 months) 

Halkinq up a ramp or low slide 



ERIC 



75 dSo^ 



BROOKLINE EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 

Education Program 
CurrlculuDi Sequences 

^im'f}' Cnordiiiatinr of Flold 



THEBABy'S EMT SKILL 



Baby looks at lane, distinct, 
still oi'iject, 



Baby follows slowly novinq ob- 
jects to the nidline (901). 



Baby watches nother as she 
speaks, fixatinq on her face, 



Baby actively looks at sur- 
roundinqs, 



ERIC 



. AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 



4 - 6 weeks 
1 -'2 nonths 



4 - 6 weeks ' 
1 • 2 nonths 



8 weeks 
2 nonths 



5 ■ 8 weeks 
1 - 2 nonths 



EXPERItflCES FOR BABY ALONE 



Provide sinMe f inures in con- 
trastinn colors nn side of 
baby's crib 

•Bullseye 
•Large face 



Place a liqht that noves easil) 
about in" rron the baby's face 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Hold face where baby can see It. Engagt 
baby in eve to eve contact, 
•Hand puooet 



P;jvide a mirror for babv to 
watch • e.q. Plavtentials - 
fasten nirror on wall next to 
crib at eye level with baby* 



Allow baby to look around at 
entire room. Remove objects 
that may obstruct his view, 
e.q. bumpers on crib. 



Place babv on his back. Hold a briqhtly 
colored toy about 6" in front of his 
face. Shake toy to attract baby's atten- 
tion. Hove it sidewise in an arc over 
the middle of the child. 



Talk quietly to the baby as you care for 
hin. ^ove face frequently to within 
about 10" of babv. Hove slowly. Stop 
frequently to qive baby a chance to fix- 
ate. 



Hove baby around the room. Place him in 
different positions and in different 
places. 
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Curriculum Sequence 
THE BABY'S EMERGENT SKILL 




Baby smiles at mother when she 
spesks to him. 



Baby can follow a dangling toy 
as it moves from the side across 
the midline. 



Baby watches movement of his own 
hands. 



Baby's glance lingers at the 
point where a slowly moving ob- 
ject disappeared. 

18 



Baby can adjust his body position 
to see objects. 

turns from back to side 



6 - 10 weeks 
1^2 - 2h months 



6 • 10 weeks 
h • l\ months 



8 - 12 weeks 



3 - 12 weeks 
2 - 3 months 



ERIC 



turns bd((y to the side, 



22 • 26 weeks 
5 " 6 months 



EXPERIENCES FOR BAfiv ALOflE 



Place a mobile or picture of ^ 
smiling face where the baby can 
see it. 

■Playtentials 
-Friendly Faces 

Provide a lightweight mobile that 
moves easily 

-Plastic birds or 

-Butterflies 



Place baby comfortably on his back 
or in baby seat. Provide colored 
mitts for baby's hands* 

"Playtentials Find-me- 
mitts, soft colored 
ribbon or hand puppet 



5E»" 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABy WITH OTHERS 



Smile at the baby. 



Dangle a brightly colored object to side 
of baby about 10" from baby's face. Catch 
his attention. Hove object slowly to mid- 
and beyond, Repeat as long as baby is in- 
terested. 



Take taby's hands gently to baby's visual 
neld. When hands drop, return them to 
visual field. Stop when baby becomes 
tired. 



Catch the attention with an interesting 
object. Hove the object across the baby'j 
visual field until it disappears from vie* 
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Attract baby's attention to an interesting 
object. Move object to an unexpected but 
accessible position. Encourage baby to 
find it. -Bell rollers 

-Small ball / 

-Spool / 



culuir. Sequence 



FHuration. Prnqran 
Curriculuni Sequence 

Visually Directed Reachinq 



S EMERGENT SKILL 



AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 



|] mje his arn; and 
ly ds lie becG/ies 
\ near nhject. 



8-1? weeks 
2 - 3 I'innths 



tchps the movements of 
ds. 



12 - 16 weeks 
3 - 4 months 



EXPERKNCES FOR BABY ALONE 



Provide an interestino nobilc r 
short distance (10-1?") fron 
infant's head. Place infant on 
his br\.!< so he can watch it, 

Play^-entials, Series I 

Faces 

Mirror 

Plastic bird mobile 
Wind chimes 
Crib kaleidoscope 
Reflecto mobile 
Shiny Christmas orna- 
ments 

Cutout shapes of cello- 
phane 



Place baby comfortably on his back 
or in semi-reel ininq position in 
baby seat. Provide colored mitts, 
e.g. Playtential "Find me mitt," 
soft colored ribbons. Move mobile 
farther away so it does not dis- 
stract from the hands. 



[XPLR[ENCES FOR BAPV WITH OTHERS 



Put finqer into baby's hand and pull up 
with it. Place small object in 
baby's hand. 

"safety pirr'rattle 

Clown rattle 

Measuring spoons 
Present small, colorful object at the 
midline. Move it up, down and sidewise 
in front of baby. Gradually increase the 
distance from the baby. Vary the position 
of the baby. Have him supine or slightly 
propped in seat. Vary position of the 
object offered from slightly below his 
waist to :ye level . 
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tSAI 



Visually Directed Reaching 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE GABr'S EMERGENT SKILL 



fie can bring object to his mouth, 



The baby looks at an object if it 
is placed in his hands. 
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AGE OF 
EHERGENCE 



12 - 16 weeks 



12 - 16 weeks 
3 - 4 months 



ERIC 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



Provide toys that are easily 
grasped and that can be qummed 

Rattle 

Bell roller 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Place objects in the infant's hands that 
are of appropriate shape for mouthing 

Dumb-bell rattle 
Bell rollers 
Teether 



When he drops it, place it again in his 
hand. Watch to see how long he wants to 
continue to play. 



Put small objects in the baby's hand. Use 
toys with interesting irregularities such 
as holes or protrusions, 

Plastic spoons 

Elep'iant or handi-pal from 
Playtentials 

Dumb bell rattle 

Bell roller ^ (^n 

Small plastic dougnuts ^^'^ 
Bangle 



Visually Directed Reachinq 



'75 ti !p 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S Ef'OGEflT SKILL 


AGE OF 
ENERGENCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR 6ASY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


The baby swings and qrasps at 
objects if they are left near his 
hand. 


12 - 16 weeks 
3 - 4 months 


Lower a graspable mobile to within 
7-8" of baby 

■Cradle gym 

-Playtentials Series I 
•■Grabble toy 
-Crib toy 
■Colored spools 
-Strings of large colored 
beads. 
■Play Gym 


Hold object near the infant's hand and 
within his range of visual focus 

Rattles with small diameter 

handle 
Finger 
Let him swipe at it, 


The baby clasps fiis hands directly 
in front of the center of his 
body and may bring them to his 
mouth. 


12 - 16 weeks 
3 ■ 4 months 


Place him on his back in a place 
free of other visual distractions. 

Place him at various angles on his 
back. 

-Use infant seat 

'Prop him up with pillows 




The baby plays with an object 

Wllcll It ij |ilGtDi 1(1 (lib llaliU I' 

12.S 


16 - 20 weeks 
^ • 3 montiis 




Place a rattle in baby's hand. Use one 

fh;if h;>c v/icihlw innvinn n;»rf'c \\\^\ inwifo 
iiidi iidb V 1 3 1 u ly iiiuv iiHj pai ij uicii iiiviic 

manipulation and different hand positions. • 
-Hardwood rattle set 
from The Learning Child, 
-Block rattle with bell inside 
from Creative Playthings. 


ERIC 
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" 65 i/ 

Visually Directed ReacMnq 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S EMERGENT SKILL 



The baby cannot nick up a toy 
when he drops it. 



The baby cannot let qo of toy at 



The baby reaches and Picks ud or 
takes a toy with both hands. 
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AGE OF ■ 
EHERGENCE 



16 



20 weeks 
5 months 



16 - 20 weeks 
4 - 5 months 



16 - 20 weeks 
4 - 5 months 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



Provide a variety of interestinq 
toys within easy reach of baby in 
crib or on mat. 

-Bell Rollers 
-Plastic douqhnuts 
-Graspable colorful 
plastic containers 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Provide rattle that make interestinq 
sounds. 

Wooden fish, Childcraft 
plastic keys and disks on chain. 

Pick up toys that he drons. Replace them 

in his hand. 



Place objects in baby's hand. Change 
then frequently. 



Hold child in sittinq position. Place 
attractive toy within easy reach on a 
table. Ask child to take toy. Be sure 
you have his attention. 
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Visually, Directed Reachinq 



Curricbluin Sequence 



HIE DABy's mmi skill 



Bflhy reaches mil. ard nicks im toy 
or takes toy with one hand only. 



Baby grasps feet and plays with 
them. 
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AdE OF 
EHERGEMCE 



2n - 2'! weeks 
UK - f^'; "innths 



20 - 24 weeks 
/jij - 5-2 months 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



Provide qraspable nobiles that are 
siTiirpd firmly enoiinh so that the 
hahy cannot null then down on hin- 

-Playtentials Series II 
-Cradle Gym 



Provide stationary toys with 
firaspable contours, within reach 
of baby. 

-plastic horse 

-spoon 

-stabile 



Allow baby to play in supine 
position. Leave his feet and toes 
uncovered sometimes. At other 
times provide colorful booties 
with danqlinq pom-poms or other 
eye catchers. 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Present toy within easy reach of baby, 
sliqhtly oast the midline on the preferred 
side. 
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Visually, Directed Reachinq 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S iimm SKILL 



The baby can transfer a toy 
easily from hand to hand. 



The baby can hold two toys at 
once. 



The baby can retain one toy when 
a second is offered at the mid- 



line. 



ihe baby can reach across the 
line to qet a second toy. 
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AGE OF 
EHERGENCE 



21 ■ 28 weeks 
• 6'i months 



24 - 26 weeks 
months 



2f) - 30 weeks 
6 - 1 months 



28 weeks 
1 months 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



Give baby a single object for 
qraspinq and nlayino. 

A doughnut-shaped rattle 

Baby biscuit. 



Place baby on flat surface with 
several small objects to play with. 



Offer the baby first one toy and 
then another. Offer the second 
toy to the hand that is already 
holdinq a toy, Notice how he uses 
his hands differently. 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Offer the baby first one toy and then 
another. Offer the second toy to the 
hand that is already holding a toy. 



Offer the baby first one toy and then 
another, the'secono toy to his free hand. 



Offer the baby first one toy and another. 
Present the second toy at the midline. 
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Usually Directed Reaching 



'75 CS 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BAOY'S EMERGENI SKILL 



The baby beqins to pick i\\m 
between his tfiui'ib and finqcrs. 



The baby be()ins to dron objects 
deliberately. 
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AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 



2fi ■ 30 weeks 
7 - R Pinnths 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



Give the baby toys that can easily 
qrasDod between thumb and finqers. 

Playskool wooden beads 

Rubber teether 

Soft blocks 

Tumble-tube Sears 



42 ■ 46 weeks 
10 ■ 11 months 



Provide a variety of small, easily 
grasped objects, a few at a time. 

Provide a container for the baby to 
drop then into. 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY yiTli OTHERS 



Place small objects within baby's reach. 
Raisin 

Piece of ice 

Piece of cooked spaghetti 

Piece of string. 
Draw baby's attention to them and show him 
how to pick them up and release. 

When baby is in the bath, provide a small 
sponqe. Show him how to squeeze it. 



As the baby drnos or throws the toys, pick 
them up and hand them back to him. Make 
a game of it. 
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mmm im couwiiofi project 

Etlocation Program 
Curriculum Sequences 



THE ilAilY'S LI'[FX,[;Jf SHU 



flon-Sjiecific '^etciinitioii 

Baby attentivelv rcoarfls 
adult's face. 




Babv oarticipates in evc-to-eye 
contact. 



Baby sniles and/or vocalizes in 
resDonse to a sniiliim nnddinn 
face 



Baby sniles and/or vocalizes i 
resnonse to smiles and vocali- 
zation fron others, 



13' 

ERIC 



weeks 



1 . u 



i{ - B weel(S 
1 - 1 months 



] - 10 wmI(S 
1', - pionths 



e - 1ft weeks 
1'^ - ?S nonths 



Place mobile with laroe nictiires of 
faces over the baby's crib 

- Playtentiflls 

- Friendly Faces 



wm Willi OTHERS 



Look baby in the eve as you care for him 
and olay with him, Talk and sing to him 
as voii look, us inn a slinhtly hinh-pitched 
voice, Hords are not necessary; some 
babies seem to prefer open vowel sounds. 



Encouraqe the baby to smile by leaning over 
his crib and smlino, Trv to catch his 
attention by novinq your head or with a 
variety of facial gestures. 



Talk to the baby as you look at him and 
care for him, 



i3i) 
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SOCIAL wmmm 



Curriculi'in Sequence 



THE BABY'S EMERGENT SKILL 



Response To Familiar Caretakers 
And Strangers 

The baby responds preferentially 
to Ms mother or other regular 
caretaker bv 

-Watchinq her. 

-Smiling at her. 

-(juleting to her presence 

(Please specify additional 
responses) 



Baby sobers and stares at the 
sight of a stranger 
(Please specify additional 
responses) 



The baby still appears to be aware 
of strangers but tolerates them 
in the mother's presence. 



ASE OF ■ 
EHERGENCE 



12 ■ 14 weeks 
3 ■ 4 months 



12 - 24 weeks 
3 - 6 months 



3') 



The baby cries if a stranger 
approaches too close or too 
quickly* 



12 - 34 weeks 
3 - 8 months 



12 - 34 weeks 
3 - 8 months 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



NOT APPLICABLE 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Continue to talk with the baby and to smile 
at him. 

Touch him as you play, 



Ask strangers to avoid sudden advances to- 1 
ward the baby. 

(Even grandmothers may have to move in 
slowly!) 
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'75 



SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Curriculum Sequence 
THE BM'S EMERGEfiT SOIL 



The baby cries if he is handled 
by a stranqer. 



AGE OF ■ 
EHERGEUCE 



\1 - V. weeks 
3 - 8 nonths 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



EMENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



NOT APPLICABLE 



iMake the transition to new caretakers as 
{jradual as possible, Give the baby enough 
time and opportunity to adjust to the new 
person before leavinq him. 



SOUAL DEVELOWENT 



75 H^Jf 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S EMERGENT SKILL 



Response to Separation 

The baby cries when his mother 
leaves. 



The baby no lonoer cries when his 
mother leaves but play activity 
is inhibited in her absence. 



The baby greets his mother after 
separation by 

-Vocalizing and touchinq. 

-Brighteninq in expression. 

-Re(;uestinq pick-up. 

-Crying. 

-Turning away- 

(Please specify additional 

responses) 



AGE OF ' 
EMERGENCE 
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16 weeks-—) 
4 ii!onths--j 



24 weeks — ) 
5 months-—) 



E\P lENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



16 weeks 
4 iwnths -4 



NOT APPLICABLE 



NOT APPLICABLE 
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SOCIAL OEVELOPHEMT 



vurriculcii! Sequence 



THE mn mm] skill 



iflE OF 



EKPERIEilCES FOR BABY ALOflE 



I LIILKUl. 



The baby qains attention by 
pointinq or qesturinq. 



r 



15 riofiths 



The t'hihy qains attention by 
callinq to his mother or to 
another adult. 

The baby qains attention by 
leadinq mother by the ham! ur 
bringing the object to her. 

The baby gains attention by 
vocalizing with others. 



15 months 



16 months 
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18 months 



flOT APPLICABLE 



EKPERIEMCES FOR BABY m OTHERS 



Respond to baby's gestures by acknow- 
ledqinn them and talking to him. 

"You see the dog. Isn't he a nice 
fellow?" "Yes, that's your coat. 
I'll get it for you." 

Respond to his calls whenever you can. 
You don't have to do what he wants each 
time, but let him know you heard him. 

Go with him. Try to understand what he 
wants you to see. Comment on it and let 
him know you're interested. 

Respond to his words. Sometimes they are 
hard to understand but look at what he is 
trying to do or show you, Repeat his 
words. Praise his attempts. 



ERIC 



SOCIAL OEVELOPHENT 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S EMERGEfJT SKILL 



Expressing Affection or Hostility 

The baby expresses hostility or 
anqer, 



ACE OF 
EMERGENCE 



The "labv exoresses affection by 
-Gestures 
-Smiles 
-Vocalizing 
(Please specify other) 



12 months 



14 TOnths 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



m APPLICABLE 



w 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Be prepared to have this happen'. Don't 
let it hurt your feelings or make you 
angry in return. Validate his anger if 
you feel confortable doing so. Don't 
yield your position if you feel it is the 
right one. A little anger and a few 
tears won't hurt. 

Show your affection 
Smile at him 
Talk to him 

Kneel down to his level for a hug 
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75 Hi m 



SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Curriciilum Sc(]UGiice 



THE CABY'S mm SKILL I ,fJL, 
f EMERGENCE 



EKPERIEflCES FOR BABY ALOi 



UsHji Adu lts as Resour ces 

The baby uses adults tn procure 
things he wants. 



12 months 



iT APPLICABLE 



The baby uses adults to help 
complete a nroiect. 



The baby uses adults as a source 
of information. 



14 months 



14 months 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Be alert to his requests, 'hey may 
not always be direct. Tr; to under- 
stand what he wants and get it if you 
feel he should have it. 

Be ready to -help when he needs it but 
don't take over. Sometimes just a little 
help is all that is needed. Be alert to 
potential frustrat>on. Step in with help 
before a task becomes too overwhelming, 

Talk to him. Answer his questions. 
Comment ofi what he sees and what he is 
doing. Classify things. Put things 
in order. 



14 
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75 dS<U 



BROOKLIi EARLy EDUCATION PROJECT 

Education Program 
Curriculum Sequences 

AUDITION AND LANGUAGE 



THE BABY'S EMERGENT SKILL 


AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


AUDITION 








The Baby responds when he hears 
a sound. 
He may: 
•Startle.. 


0 - 4 weeks 
0 ■ 1 month 


Provide toys that make qentle 
noises, 

-Wind Chimes 
-Musical Mobiles 
-Stuffed animals with 
music boxes;''. 


Make quiet noises to the baby, 
-shake a rattle 
-Rinq a small bell 
. jiqgle a keychain 
-Ring a triangle 


-Quiet or arrest activity, 


0 - 4 weeks 
0 ■ 1 month 






-Search with his eyes for 
the sounds. 


12 • 16 weeks 
3 - 4 months 




Hold the noise maker to one side of the 
baby's head. Make a gentle noise. 
Alternate sides, 


-Turn his head toward the 
sound. His eyes will look 
in the same direction. 


14 - 18 weeks 
3 - 4 months 




Use a variety of different noises. 
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mum m language 



Curriculuin Seijuence 



THE B/IBV'S EMERGENT SKILL 



AUDjJi 

Baby responds when he hears a 
voice. 
He may: 

-()uiet or arrest activity. 



AG'E OF ■ 
EMERGENCE 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



■Smile. 



-Look at the speakers face. 



0 - 4 weeks 
0 - 1 month 



-Increase mouth oiovements andf/j 
or smiles when he hears his 
own sounds made by others. 



4 - 8 weeks 
I - 2 months 



8 - 12 weeks 
2 - 3 months 



12 Weeks 
1 - 3 months 



-Vocalize in response to the i ? ' !^ 
soundsof others ^ ' ^ 



FRir 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OIHERS 



Talk to the baby as you move around the 
room. 



Talk to the baby as you hold him or lean 
over him. Use simple open vowels sounds. 



-Ba Ba 



Listen to the sounds he makes . Repeat 
them to him. 
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Audition and language 



Curriculym Sequence 



THE BABy'S EHER6ENT SKILL 


AGE OF ■ 
EMERGENCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


EARLY VOCALIZATION 








The baby vocalizes different 
sounds when he hears his own 
sounds made by himself or others. 


10 - 16 weeks 
12 • 16 weeks 
3 - 4 months 




Listen to the sounds he makes. Repeat 
them to him. 


Baby vocalizes same sounds when he 
hears his own sound patterns.- 
(babblinq) 

Baby vocalizes when he hears his 
own sound pattern. Changes his 
sound when the node! changes, 


16 - 20 weeks 
3 - 4 months 

16 ■ 20 weeks 
3 - 4 months 




Talk to baby as you care for him. Try 
to engage him in eye-to-eye contact. 
Stroke or touch him as you talk. Your 
words aren't important; iome babies seem 
to prefer op,en vowel sounds. It is the 
sound of your voice that counts. 

When baby "talks", talk backtohim. 
Sometimes respond in your language; 
sometimes repeat his own sound. 


Recognizes and responds to his 
own name, 


16 • 20 weeks 
3 - 4 months 




Use baby's name frequently when you come 
for him or play with him. 
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AUDITION m LANGUAGE 



'75 lists'' 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE dADi b LRtKbLNI iiKILL 


AGE OF ' 
EMERGENCE 


FKPFRIFfjrF'^ FOR RM Al M 
[Ariir\lLllLiLJ run Dnol nLUnC. 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


EARLy VOCALIZATIOM 








Vocalizes with two or more 
different syllables. 


8 - 20 weeks 
2 - 4 months 




Repeat the baby's syllables. 

Vocalize using two syllables 
-Da da da -u m m 


Vocalizes attitudes 
-Pleasure 
-Anger 

-Displeasure 
-Eagerness 


18 - 20 weeks 
4 = 5 months 




Respond to the baby's vocalizations. 


Baby jabbers expressively. 
He may accompany vocalizations 
with gestures and pointing. 

15! 


12 - 18 months 




Talk with the baby, Respond when 
he talks. How long does the 
"conversation" last? 

n 
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AUDITION m LANGUAGE 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BAOyS EMERGENT SKILL 


AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE 








Baby recognizes the sound of his 
m name. 


Ifi - 20weeks 
4 - 5 months 




Call the baby by name. 


Appears to recognize words like 
"Daddy" 4 
"Bye-bye" 
"Ma ma" 
"No" 


24 ■ 30 weeks 
6 - 7 months 




Say the name of objects that the baby 
sees and touches. 


Increases number of words under- 
stood. 


6 months—^ 




Continue to talk with the baby. Identify 
objects for him, 

Verbally label parts of his body 
-"Here are baby's toes" 
-"Where is baby's nose?" 


ID:) 
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AOBiTioN m mmi 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BAoy's mmi skill 



RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE 



The baby follows simple familiar 
instructions. 



"Coiiie here." 
"Give me the 



II 



Stand up.' 
"Miss me." 
"Show me." 



Follows instructions requiring 
familiar sequences of behavior, 



Recognizes classes of familiar 
objects. 
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AGE OF ■ 
EMERGENCE 



36 weeks 
10 months 



16 months 



18 months 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY him 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Talk with the baby. Sometimes use words 
that he must stretch for. 

Ask him to do things. 
Keep your instructions simple. 
"Give me the ball." 



Increase the complexity of your instruc- 
tions. Add an extra step. 
"Put the ball in the basket." 



Add an extra item. 

"Give me the ball and the car." 
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75 , tS 



AUDITION AND LANGUAGE 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE DABY'S EHERGENT SKILL 



SPEECH 

The baby uses sounds consistent^ 
toward an object or action. 

"8a" for bottle. 

"Ma ma" for mother 



The baby uses single words surely 
He may use them for different 
purposes. 

"Ma ma" may mean 
-A person 
-I want something 
-I'm hurt 

He may use it to 

■Ask a question, 
-State something. 
-Hake a demand. 



^ 16fi 



AdE OF ■ 
EMERGENCE 



9 - in months 



12 - 13 months 



EXPEkiNCES FOR BABY ALONE 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OMRS 



Listen carefully to what he is saying. 
Try to understand his meaning and respond 
appropriately. 

Hhen you guess correctly he will let you 
know. 

Continue to name many objects in his 
environment. 



Be sensitive to the different meanings 
involved. 
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AUDITION AND LANGUAGE 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE DABY'S EMERGENT SKILL 



The baby will have a vocabulary of 
from 20 to 200 words. 



The baby produces 3 and 4 word 
sentences. He will add words in 
predictable ways. 

-He will add predicates 

"He see shoe" 

-He will add negatives 
"I not go." 

-He will ask questions 
"Where baby go?" 



AdE OF 
EHEIIGEHCE 



IB - 21 months 



9 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Talk with the baby. Give names to the 
things he sees and to his experiences. 

-Here's Johnny's shirt. 

-Eat the cookie. 

Give him a chance to show you what he 
knows. 

Where is Johnny's eye? 



Listen! Listen! Listen! 

Your attention to what he says is 

important to him. 

Talk with him too. He' understands 
more than he can say.' 

Talk about 

-Things he sees and feels. 
-Pictures in books. 
-Poems with strong rhymes. 
-Things that he wants. 
-Things that are happening. 
-People he knows. 



ERIC 



AUDITION AflO LANGUAGE 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE GABY'S Ef'OGEflT SKILL 


AGE OF ■ 
' EHERGENCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


The baby has a vocabulary of from 
300-400 words. 


24 ■ 21 months 




Label and identify things for the baby. 
-Parts of his body. 
-Pieces of clothing^ 
-Kinds of food. 

-Items in a picture or puzzle. 


The baby produces 2 word utterance! 
He will say a lot with a few 
words. 

"Momniy sit" may mean 
-"Mommy is sitting" 
-"Sit down, Mommyl" 
-"Will you please sit down 
tjonuiy." 


24 - 2/ months 




Keep your tone light. Can you make 
labeling a game? 

-Where is the apple? the pear? 

Listen carefully. Try to understand 
both h'5 words and what he means by 
them. 


16] 
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'75 fiS J7 



BROOKLINE EARLY EDOCATION PROJECT 

Education Program 
Curriculum Sequences 

COGNITION 



THE BABY'S EMERGENT SKILL 


AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALO^iE' 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


Object Permanence 

The baby follows a movinn 
object with his eyes. Hoes 
not look for an object that 
has disanpeared. 


4 - 8 weeks 
1 - 2 ranths 


Provide mobiles so that they 
■ move but sn that they becone 
partially screened as thev do 
so. 


'love a brinht or shiny object in 
front of baby for him to look at. 
As he watches, nove it faster than 
he can follow. Ston it alono the 
path to let him catch un. Repeat. 

Shake a noise-nakinn tov on either 
side of baby's head, 


The baby follows the nath o^ 
fast-nioving objects, He can 
follow up, down, or sidewise. 


16 weeks 
4 months 




'love interest! nn nhjects in different 
directions; 

-Your face 
-Your hands 
'Other toys 

Be sure you catch the baby's atten- 
tion. You mav have to ston to re- 
aain it fron tine to time. 
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COGNIIIOK 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S EMERCEMT SKILL 



The baby lauqhs when hpad is 
hidden in towel. 



The baby can obtain an object 
which moves after he has be- 
Qun to reach for it. 



AGE OF 
EHERGENCE 



2fl weeks 
'l-'i nnnths 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALOi 



168 



/?0 weeks 
^5 months 



ERIC 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHFki 



baby ynder towel ■ say "Where's 
(baby's nane)?" Take towel 



away. Smile and sav, "There's 
(baby's name)." 



Place a null toy in ^ront of the baby. 
Move slowly away. Fncourane baby to 
reach for it. "eneat, 

Hold snail object in front of infant. 
As he reaches, nlace it under a 
screen alnnn the sane oath. 

Repeat with biqner screen. 

Reneat with different kinds of screen, 
e.g. nesh basket, nlastic bowl. 
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75 Is S3 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S EMERGENT SKILL 


AGE OF ■ 
EHERGENCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OIHERS 


Baby looks at, turns and 
manioulates ohipcts Hp m\/ 
purposely turn the object in 
order to see the other side, 




^lake, save objects available, 
nivc db liiuLn variciy or rnrn 
as possible. 

Creative Plavthinqs 

Clutch ball 
plastic cup 
wooden spoons 
clothes pins 


Hand the baby faniliar objects but 
from different positions. 
Try handing him a flashlight the 
long way. Then hand it to him 
bulb side first. 

What other toys does he have that 
look or feel different from different 
points of view? 



nesting cups 

blocks 
Childcraft 

whisner blocks 

bell blocks 

action blocks 

Kohner's Busv Box 

Child-Learninn 
Nestinq Kit 
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75 CS 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S Ef-IERGENT SKILL 


AfiE OF ' 
EHERGENCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


The baby enjoys finding 
hidden objects 


4-5 months 




Let the baby watch you hide a toy. 
Encouraqe him to 'find it. 


-He easily finds a toy 
if only part of it is 
hidden. 


4-5 months 




Let the baby watch you hide a favor- 
ite toy. Be sure to leave part of it 
showing. Encourage him to find the 
toy. 


-He begins to search for 
an object that has dis- 
appeared, looking where 
he first saw it hidden. 


4-6 months 


^live the baby lots of small 
toys and containers to hide 
and find them in, 

Let him try 
-small trucl(s 
-small blocks 
-small animals 


Play with the baby using a small toy 
he likes.' Drop the toy. Encourage 
him to look. 

Hide a toy as the baby watches. 
Let him find it. 
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in ^ 
-coffee cans 
-muffin tins 
-refrigerator containers 
-milk cartons 


Put a toy in a ban or other easily 
opened container. Let the baby find 
it. 
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'75 tSSf 



COGNITION 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S Ef€R6ENT SKILL 


AGE OF 
EHERGENCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


•He can watch a toy be 
hidden In one place and 
then another, and beqin 
lookinq for it where he 
last saw it. 


7-8 months 




Let the baby watch you hide a toy 
under or behind a simple "screen!' 
(A small pillow, a diaper, or a 
magazine are all fine.) Move the 
toy to another "screen." Now ask 
the baby to find it. 

Do it again. Use different toys and 
different kinds of screens. 

Hide the toy successively at near 
and far distances. 


17} 
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COGNITIOfI 



Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S EHERGE^IT SKILL 



The baby can find a hidden 
object that has been hidden 
within several containers. 



The baby can find a toy that 
has disappeared by looking 
where he knows it "should" be. 



AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 



30 

1-13 months 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



Give the baby toys that nest 
inside one another. 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



17 months 



m 



Give the baby toys that he 
can throw and watch. 
Soft balls 
Bean baqs 
Pinq ponq balls 



a toy twice. For example: 
-Put a small car or other 
favorite toy under a clean 
diaper. Put a pillow over 
it. Ask the baby to find 
the toy. Demonstrate the 
qame first if necessary. 



-Put a cookie in one refrigerator 
box or other easily opened con- 
tainer. Put that box in a 
larqer box. Ask the baby to 
find the cookie. 



Thi.,. a ball for the baby. Ask him 
to find it. 

Roll the hall alonq behind a chair. 
Let him watch you start it. Ask him 
to find it. 



1 
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Curriculum Sequence 



THE BABY'S EMERGENT SKILL 


AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 


EKPERlEflCES FOR BABY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


-He can find a hidden 
toy in a new hidinc] 
place even when he 
did not watch it 
disappear. 


7-8 months 


Ciive the baby a closed con- 
tainer with ar, object in it. 
Be sure he can qet the con- 
tainer open and that the con- 
tents are not hamful. 
Try a plastic refriqerator 
jar with a cookie in it. 
Try a simple Jack-in-the-box. 


Continue playinq lots of hidinq 
qames, Encouraqe the baby to look 
for thinos. Talk to him. 

"Where's the teddy?" 
Search for the toy yourself. 
Invite him to join, 

"You do it." 


m 
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THE GABY'S mmm SKILL 




Differentiation of Heans & Ends 

Baby repeats a schema which has 
accidentally produced a result, 



8 - 20 weeks 
2 ■ 5 montlis 



180 'rie watches nis own hands. 



■He attempts to take objects 
to his piouth. 

-He attempts to I'.erp a 
toy in motion. 



o"" attempts to repeat a 
ERJCind. 



8 ■ 12 weeks 
2 ■ 3 ronths 

8 ■ 12 weeks 

2 ■ 3 months 

12 ■ 16 weeks 

3 - 4 pionths 

12 ■ 16 weeks 
3 - 4 months 



Provide toys which easily respond 

to the baby's actions 

-Lightweight crib mobile 
-Activator (Creative Play- 



-yally Kick-a-Tune(Learning 
Child) 

-Thumpy (Playtentials) 
'i.oly-poly toys 
-Floating bath toys 

Change the type of toy as the baby 

changes his skill. 



EXPERMS FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Pldce the baby on his tuimiy. Dangle an 
interesting object in front of him. 
Encourage him to lift his head to see it, 

Try many different kinds of objects 
"Toys that make noise 
-Shiny toys 
-Paper 
-Sponges 

Allow the baby to play with your fingers. 
Try holding one finger up. Let him grab 
it. Hold up another; and another. 

Do the same thinq with finger puppets on 
your hand. 
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is 



Curriculiini kmiiu 



THE mvs imm\ skill 



Baby purposely uses a fomiliar 
'schemas to achlevt it^:»irecl 
results. He uses the scheoias in 
situations appropriate to them, 
He may pause and appear to com- 
pare what is happen inq with what 
he expected 

-He is able to qrasp a toy 
when he sees it. 

-He shakes an object. 

-He banqs an object. 

-He mouths an object, 

■He kicks at objects, 



Baby drops one or both objects 
he is holding in order to reach 
for a third. 
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Ab'E OF 



Ifi - 22 weeks 
4 " 5 months 



28 - 36 weeks 
7 - 8 months 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ,^LONE 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITi^ RS 



Provide a variety of interesting 
toys within easy reacli of baby ir, 
crib 0! liiat. 

-iy'^] rolitTT 
^'lastic dou^ihiuts 

-Colorful plastic 

containers 

-Thumpy (Play(.'.\'itials) 

Provide graspable mobile that iS 
secured firmly enouqh so that the 
baby cannot pull it down on 
himself. 

-Playtentials Series II 

-Cradle qym 



Provide many interestinq qraspable 

objects and toys. Don't forget 

kitchen items like measuring 
spoons, 

-Clutch Balls 
-Plastic doughnuts 
-Pots and pans 
-Wooden spoor, 



Hold baby in sitting pos h'e^ Placi'an 

attractive toy wi' . in eay ' 'i on a table. 

Ask the baby to tc' } ths . , Be sure you 
have his attention. ' 

Hold out a toy to the baby. Encourage him 
to reach for it, 



Hand the baby one easily graspable objec^ 
Hand him another; and another. What does 
he do with the objects he already has? 
How does that change? 
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mwum 



Curriculum Seqiienco 



THE mv^ mm\i skill 



Baby plays witli a toy in a way 
that suggests he expecf,. it to do 
something. 

-Purposefully rings a bell 
or shakes a rattie or 
pulls on things. 



Baby begins to intentimially use 
one object as a means to obtain or 
affect another 



/ICE OF 
FilERGENCE 



26 
6 



36 weeks 
0 months 



10 months 



immm for bm am 



Provide toys and objects which allof/ 
ti e baby to see what his actions do 
•Busy Box (Kohner) 
-Creeper Roller (Edcom) 
-Bell Chime (Playskool) 
-Activator (Creative Playthingk) 



Provide baby with toys that clearly 
respond to his simple actions, 
■Baby Chimes (Playskool) 
-Shake-M-Roll Rattle '^isher 

Price) 
-Kylonhone and stick 



EKPERiENCES FOR Ml WlHl OTHERS 



Play with the baby wHb toys that allow 

lim to see what his actions do 
-Jack-in-tiie-box 
-Shake-N-Roll Rattle (Fisher- 
Price) 



Attract the baby's attention to a toy 
that he likes. When he shows you that 
he wants it, place it slightly out of 
his reach on a towel or other ^'jject 
he can pull, Encourage him to pull 
it to him in order to get his toy. 

Place a pull toy slightly beyond the 
baby's reach. Place the string where he 
can easily grasp it. Show him how to 



Build a block tower; push it down with 
your hand. Rebuild it; push it down 
with another uiock or toy. Rebuild . ^ , 
it; let the baby push it over. lo.) 
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CyrT'ctiluiii Sequence 
THE BilBY'S EMERGENT SKILL 



The baby be()ins to discover new 
means throuqh active exporiiiientatio(i. 

He beqins to intentionally use 
one object as a means to 
obtain or affect another. 



He lowers his head when passing 
under a low obstacle. 



He enjoys opening cupboard 
doors, 



He begins to take things out 
of cabinets and drawers, 
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OF 



•10 oionths 



•10 months 



■14 months 



12-18 months 



EKPERlEfiCES 



Give the baby a chance to play and 
explore his world. Let him crawl 
under, over and around the objects 
in his homo. 

Put some of his own toys or some 
unbreakable kitchen implements ir 
low, easy-Ui-reach cupboards. 
Perhaps he can have his own cabinci 
area, Let him play there as you 
work nearby. 

Make available lots o' jontainers 
and things to put into then. 

- Drawo" of his own. 

■ Wicker k A 

- Large coiree can 

- Cardboard box about 10 inchei 
deep. Vary the things he can 
put into it. 

- Beads .oo large to put into 
his mouth 

■ Blocks 

- Plastic cookie cutters with 
dull dges 

- Spools 

- Snail cars and trucks 

- Small plastic animals 



EXPLRICflCES FORBABy Wllil uiHERS 



Place one of the bab>''s favorite toys 
on a soft piece of cah that he can 
easily pull toward liim. 
Let him try. 

Be sure that oliipcts that iiiay fall on 
him or otherwise hurt him are removed 
his reach. 



Put a favorite toy or small treat in the 
cupboard, Close the door, Encoui jge the 
baby to open the door to 'ind 'he toy. 
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Curriculum Sequence 



M mn EMERGENT SKILL 


/\[!E OF ' 
EHERGENCE 


EKPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WlHi OTHERS 


He extracts a small object 

frnm a rnntiii'ipr tw dvilfinn 

or ffldnipulatinq tfie container. 


IMf] months 


Give the baby a plastic milk 
bottle or similar container, 
Place in the bottle a small toy or 
other treat. 

Watch the baby try to iiet it out. 


Put a variety of toys into a variety of 
pidstic containers. .waLcn tne aiTiereni 
ways he tries to ;;etthe objects out, 


Hp varies his activity with 
J toy to achieve different 
effects, 


IMii months 


fiive the b^by a variety of toys 
and materials that "do thinqs" in 
response to his actions 
Cornpopper push toy 
Rattles or noisemahrs 
Xylophone 

Wooden haimier and workbench 


Play ball with him, 
Roll the ball. Ask hin, qet it. 
Encouraqe hin to roll it back. 
Bounce itqenily to him, 


He puts objects into narrow- 
necked containers, holding 
the container steady. 


IB- 24 months 


Give the baby a plastic milk bottle 
and a necklace of beads, Show him how 
to put it into the bottle. Encourage 
him to do it, 


He natches the shape of 
object to the shape of an 
opening in order to drop a 
toy into a container. 


18-24 month-, 


f^ake available for him a variety 
of toys with pieces that fit into 
openinqs. 

■ Simple puzzles 

- Post Box - Playskool 

• Tupperware Sort box 

■ Boot - Playskool 


Play qames with the necklace putting 
it into your hand. 

Play puzzles with him, At first use 
si'''':le puzzles and remove only one or 
two pieces at a time. 
Place the pieces almost into position 
if necessary. Let him try. Encourage 
him_ praise him as he works. 
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COGNITION 



Ciirriculiiiii Sequence 



M er/'S EMERGENT SKILL 


AGE OF 
EHLRGENCE 


EKPEfilLNCf^ m BABY ALONE 


EKPERIE'.CES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


The baby begins to use a variety 
of new scheiiias to make thinqs 
happen, 


10-12 months 


Provide the baby with toys that 

^1 1 III' ij^-. 

clearly respond to his actions. 
-Surprise Box (Kohner) 
-Xylophone 
-Busy Box (Kohner) 
-Activity Box (Fisher-Prir.) 
•Busy Bath (Kohner) 


Pour water throuqh ^a sieve or funnel. 
Let the baby play with these in nis 
bath or sand box 

Add a variety of plastic bottles md 
containers. 


The baby uses obiectb as extensions 
of his own body. 
He may 

-Use a stick or oth,>r object 
to retrieve an object out 
of reach. 

-Push all object with a stick 
or pounl oil it with a 
"hammer." 


15 - 18 months 


Provide a variety of toys in a 
variety of shapes, 

■Wooden hamers 

■Blunt end peqs 

-Cobbler's bench 




-Climb up on chairs, stools 
and other objects to reach 
for thi 11(15. 

-Mo\i; a chair, stool, or 
other support object to 
climb on it to reach the 
object he wants. 




'l(jk3 available objects that are 
stable enounh to climb on and that 
will bear the baby's weiqht, 

- Educubes 

- Solid boxes 

- small stools 

- Low chairs 


Are all the (ireas he can now reach 
free of potentially danqerous material? 

1 ri 1 
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Curriculum Sequence 



THE GABY'S EMERGEMT SKILL 


/IGE OF 
EHERGEflCE 


EXPERIENCES FOR BABf ALONE 


EKPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 


Baby recoqnizes coinmon elements 
of objects and can oroup them 
according to relevant features. 




1 




•Places stick in tide of a 
larqe bead or block. 


M - 13 months 






-Stacks rinqs on a pole. 
Does not try to put other 
objects on. 


14 - 18 months 







-Places peq people into 
appropriate holes. 
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14 - 18 months 
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COGNITION - 



THE BABy'S EMERGENT SKILL 



Gestural InitUion 

The baby imitiites gestures he 

has done on his own. 



Observe baby's gestures. Some 
of the more conon ones that 
e.nerge are: 



•Banfjnq or hittlnn something 


16 weeks 




4 months 


-Shaking a toy 


21 weeks 




5 months 


-Waving hand and/or arm 


38-44 weeks 




9-10 months 


-Dropping or throwing 


38-44 weeks 




9-10 months 


-Cla(,pinq hands or objects 


38-44 weeks 


together 


9-10 months 


•Pointing with index finger 





AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 



Ifi weeks 
4 months 



19'! 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



Enfiaqe baby in imitative play. 
Respond with approval when baby 
imitates the gesture. 



Use objects that respond to baby's 
actions. 

-Shaking a rattle 

•Dropping a ball 

-Clanpina two blocks together 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



Place baby in front of a mirror so 
he can see himself doinn oestures. 



)GfJITIO;i 
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Curriculum Sequence 



THE %m mmi skill 



The baby imitates unfainilar 
gestures he can see himself 
perform. 



AGE OF 
EMERGENCE 



4fi weeh 
11 months 



The baby imitates (jestures he car 
fioj see himself do, for example 
facial nestures. 



19o 



months 



EXPEDIENCES FOR BABY ALONE 



When baby is doinq a nesture 
present another which is sliqhtly 
different. 

■Banq with an object held in 
each hand 

■lap with your index finger 

-Clap fists together 



EXPERIENCES FOR BABY WITH OTHERS 



While baby is watchinq present a facial 
nesture. If he imitates it, present 
another. Continue' to play with him in 
this way as, lonq as he is interested. 

Examples of facial gestures: 
-Tappinq top of head 

-Rubbing cheek 

■Openinq and closing mouth 

-Blinking eyes 

-Sticking tonciue out 
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HV 1 



QUESTIONS TO STRUCTURE HOME VISITS 



0-3 MONTH PERIOD 

A. Standard questions for all parents 

1. The baby's growth and development 

a. l^^hat is he doing now? 

b. What new things have you noticed him doing? 

c. Have you noticed him, for example, looking at objects? 
(Mention relevant skill as described in BEEP Curricul- 
um Sequences. Explore all modalities suggested.) 

2. The baby's interests 

a. What does he enjoy doing? 

b. What does he enjoy playing with? 

1. How does he play with it? 

2. What does he do with it? 

c. Where does he stay when you are busy? 

d. Where does he enjoy being? 

e. Are there any things he does not like to do? 

f. Are there any objects he does not like to play with? 

3. The baby's environment 

a. Are there things in his crib for him to enjoy? 

1. Are they placed so he can see them? 

2. Do they move easily or make a gentle noise? 

4. Parents' questions, interests, and concerns 

a. Do you have any questions about the baby or about what he 
is doing that you want to talk about? 

b. Do you have any questions about what he will be doing soon? 

c. Do you have any concerns (or worries or complaints) that 
you want to talk about? 

d. Are there any interesting things th^t you have observed 
(or seen him doing) that you want to talk about? 



B. Areas of special interest to individual parents 
I. Siblings' feelings about the baby 

a. How does (older sibling) feel about the baby? 

b. How does he show you? 

c. How are you helping him accept all the changes in his life? 
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0-3 MONTHS CONT. (page 2) 



2. Siblings' behavior toward the baby. 

a. Sometimes children show us how they feel in ways that 
seem indirect. Has your older chi Id' s behavior changed 
in any way since the baby's birth? 

b. Some chi Idren begin 

1) taking things 

2) demanding more of their parents' time 

3) displaying regressive behavior such as wanting a bottle, 
soiling their pants or crying more 

4) hurting the baby, perhaps accidentally 

5) ignoring the baby or pretending he is not there 

3. Sleeping patterns and schedule 

a. How is sleeping? 

b. When does he usually sleep? 

c. Does he fall asleep easily? 

d. Does he wake up easily? 

e. Have you had to make any changes to help him sleep? 
4« Feeding 

a. Is he eating well ? 

b. How often does he want to be fed? 

c. Is this convenient (workable) for you? 

d. Are there any questions you have about what or how your 
baby is eating? 

5. Amount of time spent with the baby 

a. How much time do you spend with you> baby? 

b. Does this seem just about right (too much or too little) 
to you? 

c. Who determines the amount of time you will spend together? 

d. Do you have time for your other children? Your husband? 
You other responsibilities? Your pleasures? 

e. Do you need help managing your time? 

6. Mother's fatigue 

a. Are you getting enough sleep? 

b. Can you get help caring for your home or your child so you 
can rest? 

1. When would it be most useful? 

2. Whom might you ask? 

c. Are there some jobs you can let slip for the time being? 
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QUESTIONS TO STRUCTURE HOME VISITS 



3-6 MONTH PERIOD 
A. Standard questions for all parents 

1. The baby's growth and development 

a. What is he doing now? 

b. What new things have you noticed? 

c. Have you noticed him, for example, playing with his hands? 
(Mention relevant skill as described in BEEP Curriculum 
Sequences; explore all modalities suggested). 

2. The baby's interests 

a. What does he enjoy doing? 

b. What does he enjoy playing with? 

1. How does he play with it? 

2. What does he do with it? 

c. Does he play more? 

d. Has he become more interested in what he is doing than in what 
you are doing? 

e. Have you noticed that he is not as easily distracted from 
what he is doing as he used to be? 

f. Have you seen him practice (or repeat) a new skill? 

3. The baby's environment 

a. Where does he enjoy being? 

b. Where does he like to be while you are working? 

c. Are there interesting objects available for him to explore 
visually, manually? 

4. Safety 

a. Is he more active now than he used to be? 

b. Is his baby seat stable and firmly placed? 

c. Do you ever strap him in? 

d. Have you checked his toys for safety lately? 

1. Are there any pieces that might come off? 

2. Are there any sharp points? 

3. Is the paint non-toxic? 

5. Awareness of strange situations ( strange person) 

a. Does he seem to be aware of strange people? of strange places? 

b. How do you know? What does he do to make you think so? 

c. Does this worry you? 

d. Does this present a problem to you? How? 

e. Is it more difficult (easier) to leave him than it was the 

last time we talked? 
f- How often do you leave him with others? 2U0 
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3-6 MONTH CONT. (page 2) 



6. Parents' questions, interests and concerns 

a. Do you have any questions about the baby or about what he 
is doing that you want to talk about? 

b. Do yp" have any questions about what he will be doing soon? 

c. Do y' nave any concerns (or worries or complaints) that 
you want to talk about? 

d. Are there any interesting things that you have observed (or 
seen him doing) that you want to talk about? 



8. New areas of interest or concern to individual families. Probe 
as necessary. 

1. Increase in baby's demands for attention and the possibility 
of "spoil ing" the baby 

2. Increase in the mother's feeling of need to get away 

3. Beginning of awareness of strangers 

4. Persistent scheduling difficulties (sleeping and feeding) 

5. Advantages and disadvantages of having mother return to work 



C. Areas of continuing concern 

1. Siblings* behavior toward baby 

2. AnxDunt of time spent with the baby 

3. Mother's fatigue and sense of overextension. 
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QUESTIONS TO STRUCTURE HOME VISITS 



. 6-9 MONTH PERIOD 
A. Standard questions for all parents 
L The baby's growth and development 

a. What new things is he doing? (Continue inquiry to include 
gross and fine motor development). 

b. Can he get from one place to another? 
c . Can he crawl ? 

d. Can he pull himself up? 

e. Can he cruise? 

2. The baby*s interests 

a. What does he enjoy doing? 

b. What does he enjoy playing with? 

c. What are his favorite toys? 

1. What does he -io with them? 

2. Have you seen him try to solve problems different ways 

3. Does he use the same behaviors in different situations 

d. Where are his favorite places in the house? 

e. What is his favorite room? 

f. Where does he spend most of his time? 

g. Does he like to go outdoors? 

h. What does he like to do outdoors? 

3. The baby's environment 

a. Does he get a chance to move about? to explore? 

b. Does he spend much time in his playpen or crib? 

1. When? 

2. What kinds of things does he do? 

4. Safety 

a. Has he ever pulled things down on himself? 

b. How does he get hold of an object if he wants it? 

c. Have you done a safety check f your home this month? 
(See Mass. Safety Council Checklist) 

d. Have you safety checked his toys lately? 

e. Where do you keep your cleaning products? 

f. Can the area be locked? 

g. Do you have safety devices on your electric outlets? 
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^. I'i h^' frightened by stronqorn? 

b. Is he friqhtcned by stranqo situation*;? 

c. How do you know? 

d. Has this changed lately? 

e. Is it mre difficult to leave him than it used to be? 

f. Does this bother (worry) vou? 

g. What do you do about it? 

Gaining and maintaining atten tion 




h. Does he ask for help? How? When? 

i. How does he get attention? 
j . What do you do? 

k. How much of your attention does he seem to want? 

1. How often does hd try to get your attention? 

m. How much attention do you think he needs? 

n. How much atfpntion do you think he should need? 

Ab ility to play so cial games 

0. Does he enjoy playing ganies? 

p. Do you enjoy playing games with him? 

q. What kinds of games do you play with him? 

r. Who starts the game? 



6. Parents' questions, interests and concerns 

a. Do you have any questions you want to talk about? 

b. Do you have any concerns (or worries or complaints) that 
you want Lo talk about? 

c. What about the issue we talked about last time? (Consult 
record of previous home visit to follow up on issues raise 



B. Nev jreas of interest or concern to individual families. Probe 
as necessary. 

1. Increase ir. locomobility and its implication for safety and 
restriction. 

2. Increase in stranger anxiety. 

3. Increase of fearfulness in unfamiliar places. 
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6-9 MONTH CONT. (page 3) 



C. Areas of continuing concern 

1. Amount of time that caretaker must (should) spend with the baby. 

2. Amount and kind of interactive play that is appropriate 
for the baby. 

3. Advantages and disadvantages of having mother return to work. 
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QUESTIONS TO STRUCTURE HOME VISITS 



9-12 MONTH PERIOD 
A. Standard questions for all parents 

1. The baby's growth and development 

a. What new things is he doing? 

b. How does he get from one place to another? 

c. Can he crawl? stand? cruise? walk? 

d. Can he climb on anything? i 

e. What does he like to climb on? 

f. Can he go up the steps? Down? 

2. The baby's interests 

a. What dees he enjoy doing? 

b. What does he enjoy playing with? 

c. What are his favorite toys? What does he do with them? 

d. Does he like to put things into and out of other things? 

e. Where are his ""avorite places in the house? Outside? 

f. What is his favorite room? 

3. The baby's environment 

a. Does he get a chance to move about? (to explore?) 

b. Does he spend much time in his playpen? His crib? 

1. When? Why do you put him there at that time? 

2. What kinds of things does he do? 

c. Does he play alone much? 

1. Where? 

2. How much? 

3. Who decides when he should play alone? 

4. Do you think he should be spending time alone now? Soon? 

5. What do you do with him when you can*t be available to him? 

4. Safety 

a. Has ne ever pulled things down on himself? 

b. How does he get hold of an object when he wants it? 

c. Have you done a safety check of your home this month? 

e. Where do you keep your cleaning products? Your medicines? 

Is the area locked? 

f. Do you ever carry medicines in your purse? In your car? 

Could he get at them if you were not looking? 

g. How long are the cords on your hot appliances? (e.g. iron; 
coffee pot) Where are the appliances plugged in? 

h. Do you have safety devices on your electric outlets? 

i. Where do you keep matches? Could he get at them? 

j. What do you use on the table while the baby is eating? 

(plastic? cloth? How easily does it slip or can it be pulled?) 
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9-12 MONm CONT. (page c) 



5. Social development 
Strangers 

a. Is he frightened by strangers? 

b. Has this changed lately? 

c. Is it more difficult to leave him than it used to be? 
Gaining and maintaining attention 

d. How does he gain your attention? 

e. How do you know when he wants your attention? 

f . How much attention do you think he needs? 

g. How much should he need? 



Expressing anger 

h. Does he ever get angry? 

i. How do you know if he is angry? 

j. What kinds of situations make him angry? 



Ability to play social games 

k. Does he enjoy playing social games? 

1. Do you enjoy playing games with him? 

m. What kinds of games do you play? 

n. Who starts the games? 

0. How do you know he wants to play? 



6. Language 

a. Does he recognize any word? 

b. How can you tell he understands? 

c. Does he use any words (sounds) regularly? 

d. What new words is he using now? 

e. How does he use sounds? 

1. To express his desire for something? 

2. To ask for r»clp? 

3. To express pleasure? 

4. To express anger? frustration? 

f. Do you talk to him? 
When? How? How much? Why? 




7. Parents' questions, interests and concerns. 

a. Do you have any questions you want to ask or to talk about? 

b. Do you have any concerns (or worries, complaints) that you 
want to talk about? 206 
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9-12 MONTH CONT. (page 3) 

3. New areas of interest or concern to individual families. Probe 
as necessary. 

1. Need to set limits on where child can pi ay and explore safely 

2. Increase of separation distress. 



C. Areas of continuing concern 

1. Increase in amount and sophistication of locomobil i ty . 

2. Amount of time that caretaker must (should) spend with 
the baby. 

3. Advantages and disadvantages of having mother return to work 
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QUESTIONS TO STRUCTURE HOME VISITS 



12-24 MONTH PERIOD 



A. Standard questions ror all parents 
1. The baby's growth and development 



a. What new things is he doing? 

b. How does he get from one place to another? 

c. Does he walk well? Run? Climb? Go upstairs? Down? 

d. What does he like to climb on? 

e. Does he feed himself? How? What kinds of foods? 



Z. The baby's interests 



a. What does he enjoy doing? 

b. What are his favorite playthings? (toys?) 

c. What does he do with them? 

d. Where are his favorite places in the house? Outside? 

e. What is his favorite room? 



3. The baby's environment 



a. Does he get a chance to move about? (to explore?) 

b. Does he spend much time in his playpen? His crib? 

c. 1. When? Why do you put him there at that time? 
2. What kinds of things does he do? 

d. Does he play alone much? 

1. How much? 

2. Where? 

3. Who decides when he should play alone? 

4. Do you think he should be spending time alone now? 

5. What do you do with him when you can't be available to him? 



4. Safety 

a. How does he get hold of an object when he wants it? 

b. Have you done a safety check of your home this month? 

c. Have you safety checked his toys lately? 

d. Where do you keep your cleaning products? Your medicines? 

Is the area locked? 

e. Do you ever carry medicines in your purse? In your. car? 
Could he get at them if you were not looking? 

f. How long are the cords on your hot appliances? (e.g. iron; 
coffee pot) Where are the appliances plugged in? 
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12-24 MONTO PERIOD CONT. (page 2) 



g. Do you have safety devices on your electric outlets? 

h. Where do you keep matches? Could he get at them? 

i. What do you use on the table while the baby is eating? 
(plastic? cloth? Hew easily does it slip or can it be 
pulled?) 

j. Where does he play when you're cooking? 

k. Have you checked the labels on his pajamas? 

1. How securely fastened are the rugs? 

m. Does he ever run about in stocking feet on uncarpeted floors? 
5. Social Development 

d. Is he still frightened by strangers? 
Expressing anger and affection 

b. Does he ever get angry? 

c. How do you know when he is angry? 

d. What kinds of situations make him angry? 

e. Toward whom is his anger usually directed? 

f. Does he show affection? 

g. Toward whom? 

h. What does he do to show affection? 
Ability to play social games 

a. Does he enjoy playing games? 

b. What kinds of games does he play? 

c. Who starts the games? 

d. Does he ever begin them himself? 

e. How do you know he wants to play? 



Gaining and maintaining attention 

f. How does he gain your attention? 

g. How much of your attention does he seem vo want? 

h. How often does he try to gain your attention? 

i. Are there particular circumstances in wh7ch he tries to 
gain your attention? 



Using adults as resources 

j. What does he do when he has a problem? 
k. How do you know when he wants something? 
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12-24 MONTH PERIOD CONT. (page 3) 



6. Language 

a. Does he recognize any words? Which ones? 

b. How can you tell he understands? 

c. Can he follow a simple direction? 

d. Does he use any words (sounds) regularly? 

e. What new words is he using now? 

f. What do you do when he talks to you? 

g. What do you do when you do not understand him? 



7. Imitation 

a. Does he imitate anything? What? Who? 

b. Does he imitate gestures? Which ones? 

c. Does he imitate sounds? Actions? Which ones? 

d. Dees he ever initiate activities which he has imitated before? 
Has imitation become a game? 



8. Autonomy, independence and negativism 

a. Is it more difficult to get him to do what you want him to 
do than i t used to be? 

b. Does he use thtword "no" a lot? 

c. Does he ever seem to be trying to annoy you? anyone else? 

Does this seem to happen at particular times? Under 
particular circumstances? 

d. What do you do when he says "no"? always? 

e. Do you ever give in on an issue? 

f. Who usually gives in? 

g. Does he dawdle? 

"I. Does this bother you? 
2. How do you handle it? 

h. How'do you let him know what you want him to do? 

i. Have you had to say "no" yet? How often? 
j. What are the things you say "no" to? 

k. How do you say "no"? 

1. What does he do when you do? 

m. If that doesn't work, what do you do? 



9. Parents' questions, interests and concerns 

a. Do you have any questions that you want to ask or talk about? 

b. Do you have any concerns (or worries or complaints) that you 
want to talk about? 

210 
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12-24 MON™ period CONT. (page 4) 



B. New areas of interest or concern to individual families. Probe 
as necessary. 

1. Increased ability of the baby to compete with older sibling 
adds new dimension to disputes between children. 

2. Growing ability to control body functions raises issues of 
bowel and bladder training. 

3. Growth of autonomy and increased sense of independence raises 
new issues of limits and routines. 

4. Displays of anger and aggi^ssive behavior increase. 

5. Appearance of new and unexplained fears. 



C. Areas of continuing concern 

1. Need to balance oppor *:unities to explore with safe exploration 

2. Need to balance interest in the envi ronment with interest in 
the mother 

3. Advantages and disadvantages of having mother return to work 



Section: 6 
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QUESTIONS AND ISSUES PARENTS HAVE RAISED 



The Brookline Early Education Project 

1. Why was the nrogram started? 

2. What services are available? 

3. Why are there three procram levels? 

4. Hew ar*- families ass^'gned to a orogram leveK 

5. If I think the services available at my level are not appropriate 
for my family or for me, what can I do about it? 

6. Who are the personnel and what are their Qualifications? 

7. Can I drop-in any time? 

8. Will I find other people there like me? 

9. What do I do if I need help? 

10. What tests and examinations will be done on my child? 

11. What records will be kept? 

12. Who else has access to them? 

13. What happens if you find something wrona with my child? 

14. Do you ever commiiriicate with anybody else about my child? 



Anger ar rj Aggression 

1. My son/dayghter gets angry and hits me/sibling, how should 
I respond? 

2. What outlets ^re there for my two year old's anger? 

3. Sometimes my child gets angry and throws food, what can I 
do about it? 

4. Lately my child "fights" me when I dress, feed or otherwise 
restrain her. Why does this happen? Is this hostility? 

5. If my child lies on the floor and screams, how should I respond? 
5. My child holds her breath when I don't do what she wants rr^e 

to do. Is it dangerous? What can I do about it? Is this 
behavior unusual? 
7. Sometimes when children visit my child, she becomes very 

agressive. She hits and bites the other children. How should 
I deal with this behavior? 
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Child Care and Separation 
Short tenn separations 

1. Who should care for the baby? 

2. Does father's care matter? 

3. How do I select a babysitter? 

4. Why does my baby cry when someone else holds him or cares for 
him? 

5. Do babies prefer- men or women to care for them? 

6. Are men or women more frightening to babies? 

7. Should strangers care for the baby? 

^ 8. How often should the baby be left with a babysitter? 

li-" 9. How long should the baby be left with a babysitter? ^1^ 



Child Care and Separdtion 



Short term separations cont. 

10. Is it better to have one reqular babysitter or several different 
ones? 

11. Will my baby prefer his babysitter to me? 

12. How do I know what's really going on while Tm gone? 

13. If I have a choice, is it better to leave the baby in his own 
home or in someone elses? 

Long term separations 

14. Is it all right to leave my baby if I have to go away for several 
days? 

15. How long can I stay away? 

16. How do I prepare him for my absence? 

17. What btMavior should I expect when I get back? 

Regular short tenn separations 

18. What are the effects of day care? 

19. How do I select a day care program? 

20. If I must be gone often, is it better to leave him with relatives 

21. How do I let the sitter know what I want her to do? 

22. How do I let the day care center know what I expect? 

23. How will I ever know what they expect of my child at the day 
care center? 

24. Is there a aood or bad time to start leaving my baby regularly? 



Crying 

1. What should I do when my baby cries? 

2. Should I respond to every cry? 

3. How soon should I respond? 

4. What if I let him cry a little? 

5. At what age does a baby understand that his cries will cause a 
parental response? 

6. Can you "spoil" a young baby? 

7. Is it hamful for a baby to cry? For a long time? 

8. Why does my baby cry? 

9. Is it good for a baby to cry once in awhile? 

10. My baby whines a lot and it bothers me. How should I handle it? 

11. He never cries with his father, only me. Why? 

12. My husband (or parents or parents-in-law) will never let him 
cry but I do. Does it matter if we do things differently? 



Feeding and Nutrition 



1. What are the relative advantages of breast feeding and 
bottle feeding for baby? For nwther? 

2. Should breast fed babies receive bottle supplements? How often? 

3. How do you know the baby is getting enough to eat? 

4. My baby likes to go to sleep with a bottle. Should I let him? 

5. What is bottle mouth? 

6. Which is better, demand or scheduled feeding? 

7. Who establishes feeding schedules? 

8. Can you modify a baby's feeding schedule? How? 

9. When should he be weaned? 

10. Should he be weaned to a bottle or a cup? 

11 . How do I wean him? 

12. Which are better, home-made or prepared baby foods? 

13. What's wrong with prepared baby- foods? 

14. When should I start my baby on solids? Which ones? 

15. Are there any foods to be careful of? 

16. Can my baby taste the difference in foods? 

17. How can I be sure he's getting a balanced diet? 

18. When can he start feeding himself? 

19. How do I encourage him to feed himself? 

20. He used to be such a good eater but now he's just not interested. 
Why? What shall I do? 

21. Should I make him finish his meat? 

22. Should I regulate the amount of sweets he eats? How? 

23. Should I give him food as a reward for good behavior? 

24. Should I punish him by withholding a treat he likes? 

25. Should he have snacks? How many? When? 

26. What are some good snacks for children? 



Group Ex;:erience 

1. When will he be ready for playgroup or preschool? 

2. How do I know when he is ready? 

3. What kinds of group experiences are available? 

4. How do I judge which is best for him? 

5. How do I know what is expected of me and my child? 

6. How do I let the others know what I expect? 



Health and Related Issues 

1. How often should I consult my pediatrician? 

2. When should my child start to have his teeth brushed? 

3. When can he brush his teeth by himself? 

4. When should I take him to the dentist? 
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Independence, Atuonomy and Negativism 

1. All of a sudden my baby wants to do things by himself. Why? 

2. Why does he say "no" so often? 

3. I used to be able to take him everywhere, now he's impossible! 
Why? 

4. Why does he suddenly want to do all the things he's not supposed 
to do? 

5. It almost seems as if he's testing me. Could this be true? 

6. What shall I do when he refuses to do what I ask him to? 

7. What shall I do when he purposely does what he knows he should 
not? 



Language 

1. Why is it important that I talk to my child? 

2. Does he know I'm talking to him? 

3. When will he understand what I say? 

4. When should he learn a second language? 

5. If I am bilingual which language should I use with my child? 

6. If my child speaks only Spanish at home, how will he 'O in 
school? How will he learn English? 

7. How can I perserve my mother tongue if he hears only English 
at school? 

8. What kinds of language experiences are necessary for my child? 

9. When should I start to read stories to him? 

10. How '-hould I talk with my child? 

11. Is It important that I 

label objects? 
expand his utterances? 
interpret his utterances? 
answer his questions? 



Mother's Wei 1-being 

1. Why am I tired all the time? How can this be helped? 

2. Why am I so moody? How can this be helped? 

3. Is it natural for me to wint to get away from mv baby? 

4. Sometimes I don't even like him? Is there something wrong with 
meV 

5. How can I get sometime to myself? 

6. It frightens me to have so much responsibility. Do other 
parents feel this way? 

7. Sometimes my husband seems jealous of the baby. Is this natural? 



Pacifiers 

1. Why does my baby want (need) a pacifier? 

2. Should my baby use a pacifier? 

3. How much should he use one? 

Q 4. When should he be able to qive it up? 
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Parental Concerns 

1. Why am I sometimes scared (anxious or angry) about the baby? 

2. What will the delivery be like? 

3. Will I really be able to take care of my baby? 

4. Does it matter what kind of medication I have at the delivery? 

5. Who can I talk about this with? When should I talk about it? 

6. Will the hospital tell me if the baby is not all right? 

7. When will I know that it's time to rn to the hospital? 

8. Will it hurt? 

9. Should my husband be there when I deliver? 

10. What about rooming-in? Are tnere advantages for my baby" 



Protection Against Weather and Other Natural Forces 

1. How do you dress a baby during very hot weather? 

2. How do you dress a baby during very cold weather? 

3. Are there special safety measures necessary for hot or cold 
weather? What are they? 

4. Should I use suntan or wind lotions on my baby's skin? 

5. Should I let my baby nap outside? 

6. How important is it that he play outside? 



Restriction and Restriction Devices 

1. When should I use a playpen? 

2. What's wrong with using a playpen? 

3. How much is too much of a playpen? 

4. What about a harness? 

5. Are car seats necessary? 

6. My child hates to use a car seat. What should i do? 

7. What kind should I get? 

8. Now that he is walking, how should 1 protect my fragile 
things from my baby? 

^ How should I protect my baby from dangerous things? 



Safety 

1. What steps should I take to safety proof my home? 

2. What are the most frequent accidents that children have? 

3. When will I be able to trust my baby to stay away from things 
that might hurt him? 

4. What house plants are dangerous? 

5. What outdoor plants are dangerous? 

6. What are some safe outdoor play experiences my child will enjoy? 

7. Are mosquito bites dangerous? What about bees? Spiders? Others? 



1. When will I have to start setting limits for my child? 

2. I don't want to be mean. Why do I have to set limits for him 
when he is so litde? 

3. How do I know he understands the limits I set? 

4. Should I give him a reason for the limits I set? 

5. How should I enforce the limits I set? 

6. What should I do if he doesn't do what I expect him to do? 

7. .Are there times when it^ all right for rules to be broken? 



Sex Pol e Identification and Expectations 

K When will my child know he's a boy (girl)? 
2. Should my girl play with '*boys* toys?" Why? 
1. Should my boy play with "girls' toys?" Why? 

4. My little boy likes to wear nail polish. Is this unusual? 
Should I let him? 

5. My little qirl likes to play such rough games. You'd think 
she was a boy. Should I discourage this? 

6. My little boy likes to wear his big sister's clothes. Should 
I let him? 

7. How does a child learn that he is a boy or she is a girl? 

8. How and when will my child know the difference between men 
and women? 



Sibl ings 

1. How should I prepare my older child for the baby's arrival? 

2. When should I start to prepare him? 

3. How will my older child feel about the baby? 

4. How will I know whether or not he is troubled? 

5. Who needs my attention most; my older child or my baby? 

6. What are some ways to help my older child understand we still 
love him? 

7. Should we let our older child help care for the baby? 

8. Why does my older child have so many accidents when he's 
near the baby? 



Sleeping 

1. How much sleep does a baby (child) need? 

2. When will he sleep through the night? 

3. Can I help him establish or modify a sleep pattern? 

4. Does a baby know the difference between night and day? How? 

5. Should bed time rituals be encouraged? 

6. Should I put my baby to bed with a bottle? 

7. Why has he suddenly started to wake up at niqht when he used to 
sleep right through? 

8. How many naps does he need? When? 

9. Can a baby sleep too much? 
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Social Development 
With adults 

1. When will he recognize me? 

2. Why is he suddenly afraid of some people he has seen often? 

3. Why do new faces frighten him? 

4. How aware is he of my moods and feelings? 

5. Should I try to conceal my moods and feelings? 

6. Does it hurt a baby if he hears us arguing? 

With others 

7. When will he want to play with other children? 

8. When he is with other children he doesn't want to play with 
them. Why? 

9. When other children come to play at our house he is just 
impossible! Why? 



Stimulation 

1. Why does my new baby need things to look at? 

2. What playthings are appropriate now? 

3. Why does my baby need objects to play with? 

4. How do I know when a toy is appropriate? 

5. What kinds of stimulation are important? 



Toilet Training 

1. Which comes first, bowel or bladder control? 

2. When should I start? 

3. How do I know my baby is ready? 

4. How do I do it? 

5. My child is so active. Will he be harder to train? 

6. Can I train my baby around my work schedule? 

7. What about the notion of training In 24 hours? 

8. What if I make a mistake? 

9. Should I reward my baby when he "performs?" 



Traveling With the Baby 

1. What should I know about traveling with my baby? 

2. Is a baby easier to travel with at some ages than others? 

3. What should I take with me when I travel with my baby? 

2 IS 
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POTENTIAL GOALS FOR FAMILIES 



The following c. aories have been developed to classify the goals 
of the BEEP educatiori ff in their work with families: 

1. Access to information and resources 

2. Issues specifically related to the parenting style of 
the family 

3. Management issues 

4. Issues specifically related to the parenting style of 
the family 

5. Issues related to the mother's well-being 

6. Intrafamily needs 

7. Special needs 

8. Other 

Each family is reassessed by the teacher who serves it and by the 
members of the education team approximately every three months. At this 
time, areas that will be stressed during the coming three month period 
are articulated. Areas of emphasis during the previous three month per- 
iod are evaluated. 

In evaluating and recording each home visit, the teacher/home visitor 
rates the visit on each category, using a scale of 1 to 5. The rating scale 
is as follows: 

1= No emphasis 
2= Little emphasis 
3= Some emphasis 
4= Much emphasis 
5= Exclusive emphasis 



The following are suggested as goals which might fall within each cat- 
egory: 

A. Access to information and resources 

1. To help or encourage the mother visit the BEEP Center by 

a. providing transportation 

b. arranging to be present when she arrives 
c calling to invite or to remind 

2. To provide appropriate suggestions for language games rel- 
evant to the child's level of development 

3. To support the mother in her interest in initiating a 
group meeting on a relevant topic or in attending a i'^eting 

4. To encourage the mother to call her teacher/home visitor 
when she needs help or reassurance 

5. To suggest reading materials on the topic of concern to 
the mother (specify topic and materials) 
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Issues specifically related to the child's development 

1. To discuss with the mother the child's receptive lang- 
uage abil i ty 

2. To help the mother understand why her child is engaging 
in specific uehaviors (specify age of child and behav- 
iors in question) 

3. To discuss the many forms of negativism 

4. To help the mother understand that children behave dif- 
ferently at different stages of development (place baby's 
specific behavior and his stage of development into this 
context) 

5. To discuss reasons for stranger anxiety 
Management issues 

1. To suggest ways in which dinner hour can be made more en- 
joyable for al 1 

2. To mo^'nl alternative ways of handling disputes between sib- 
1 i ngs 

3. To model techniques for changing the child's locus of activ- 
ity with a minimum of fr-'ction 

4. To provide specific suggestions on planning and executing 
the family's anticipated trip on the airplane 

5. To help mother anticipate and prevent frustrating situations 
that lead to conflict between her and the baby 

Issues related to the parenting style of the family 

1. To support the mother in her i'ole of primary caretaker by 

a. Offering positive reinforcement for the things she is 
do 1 ng 

b. Pointing out her strengths as a mother 

c. Encouraging her in the deci'iions she has made 

2. To encourage mother to respond appropriately and promptly 
to the baby's signals 

3. To make mother aware of particular aspects of her parenting 
style (specify the aspect to be addressed) 

4. To help mother anticipate future consequences of her present 
actions (Specify mother's actions, child's actions and anti- 
cipated consequences. For example, a mother allowing her 
baby to go to sleep with a bottle in his mouth may antici- 
pate the baby's developing "bottle mouth"). 

5. To help mother develop alternative styles for dealing with 

a child behavior (Specify the child behavior and alternative 
strategies to be proposed). 



Issues related to the mother's well-being 

1. To allow mother to articiilete her ambivalence about being 
a full time housewife and nx)ther 

2. To reassure mother that all parents feel anger at their 
Chi Idren 

3. To allow mother to express her loneliness 

4. To present opportunities for establishing a sense of com- 
munity with other BEEP parents 

5. To encourage mother to identify and plan for periods of 
time to devote to her own interests 

Intrafamily needs 

1. To help mother develop strategies for dealing with older 
siblings' behavior (specify child behavior and strategies 
to be attempted) 

2. To provide family with information about possible preschool 
placements for older child 

3. To help mother articulate ways in which she can make known 
her concerns to the school in which her other children are 
having difficulties 

A. To help mother determine criteria for selecting a nursery 

school for her older child 
5. To help mother procure housekeeping help 

Special needs 

1. To contact the Brookline Mental Health Clinic to ascertain 
services available for the family 

2. To contact the Welfare Department about services necessary 
for this family 

3. To procure an evaluation of the older sibling's language 
disabil i ty 

4. To arrange to have family meet with the BEEP social worker 

5. To have BEEP social worker speak with representatives of 
other agencies serving the family in order to articulate 
a single program 

Other 

All goals that do not fall vn'thin the above categories are to 
to recorded here . 
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Section: 8 
TEACHER EVALUATION INTERVIEW 

Planning and Conducting Home Visits 

1. Do you always write a plan for home visits with this family? 

2. What information do you use as a basis for your plan? 

3. Do you ever use your plan in its entirety? When? 

4. Do you ever deviate from your plan? Please tell what last 
caused you to change your plan. 

5. Do you find that other things go on in your visit that are not 
part of the plan? Can you give an example? 

6. Do you ever feel that there are things you want to cover in a 
visit that you cannot? Why can*i you cover them? 

7. Do you think your records reflect what really happens under 
ordinary circumstances? Under extraordinary circumstances? 

8. Do you ever forego the entire plan? When? Can you give an 
example of such a home visit? 

9. Do any of these parents have their own agenda? 

10. Do you think their agenda is compatible with/in opposition to/ 
irrelevant to BEEP'S? 

11. How long do your visits last? Do they vary? Why? 

Teacher Style 

1. What teaching methods do you use? . 

a. Present information by statement. 

b. Ask questions. 

c. Model interaction techniques or appropriate adult behavior. 

d. Expand parent's statement. 

e. Talk to baby with message intended for mother. 

f. Address sibling with a me..sage intended for mother. 

g. Watch. 
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2. What methods do you use with this family? Can you gi^-e some 
examples? 

3. Do you think your methods are effective? How do you judge? 

4. What do you see as your purpose in working with families? 
With this family? 

5. Is there any area of teaching competence with which you feel 
you need help? 

6. Do you know where to go for help? 



Teacher-Family Match 

1. Do you do most of your teaching with mother(s), father(s), 
or both? 

2. Do you think you act the same with most mothers? fathers? 
both? 

3. Do you think you are more effective with some families? Can 
you characterize these families? Why do you feel you are more 
effective with them? 

4. Do you feel you are less effective with some families? Can 
you characterize these families? Why do you feel you are less 
effective with them? 

5. How does the mother's personality influence what you do? 

6. Do you think teachers and mother should match 

a) age 

b) racially 

c) economical ly 

d) educationally 

e) experientially 

7. Do your families ever call you at home? In what situations? 

8. How often do you (or your children) see your families outside of 
the BEEP contact? Do you think this makes a difference in the 
BEEP relationship? 

9. Do you ever feel uncomfortable on a visit? Why? 

10. Do you ever feel youVe not needed? When? What do you do? 
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REFERENCES FOR THE BEEP EDUCATION PROGRAM 
(Infant-Toddler Phase) 



References for Teachers 

1. AINSWORTH, M.S. "Object Relations, Dependency, and Attachment." 

Child Development, 1959, 40, 969-1026. 

2. BAYLEY, N. Bayley Scales of Infant Development, New York: The 

Psychological Corporation, 1969. 

3. BELLUGI, U. and BROWN, R. "The Acquisition of Language." Society 

for Research in Child Development Monograph. 1964, 29, No. 92. 

4. BLOOM, B.S. Stability and Change in Human Characteristics. New 

York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1964. ~ 

5. BOWLBY, J. Attachment and Loss. Volume I and II. New York: Basic 

Books , 1969, 1973. 

6. 3RUMER, J.S., OLIVER, R.R., and GREENFIELD, P.M. Studies in Cognitive 

Growth. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1969. 

7. BULLOVA, J. "From Communication to Language." Unpublished paper, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: M.I.T., 200-209. 

8. CAZDEN, C. "Suggestions From Studies in Early Language Acquisition." 

In R. H. Anderson and H.G. Shane (Eds.), As the Twig is Bent: 
Readings in Early Childhood Education. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1971. 

9. CAZDEN, C. "The Early Development of the Mother Tongue." In E. and E. 

Lenneberg (Eds.), Foundations in Language Development: A 
Multi disciplinary Approach. UNESCO. 

10. ESCALONA, S. The Roots of Individuality. Chicago: Aldine Publishing 

Company, 1968. 

11. FLAVELL, J. The Developmental Psychology of Jean Piaget. New York: 

Van Nostrand, 1963. 

12. FRAIBERG, S.H. The Magic Years. New York: Charles Scribner, 1959. 

13. GINSBURG, H. and OPPER, S. Piaget's Theory of Intellectual Develop- 

ment. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prent1ce-Hal 1 , 1969. 

14. HYMES. D. "On Communicative Competence." In S. Diamond (Ed.), 

Anthropology and Education. New York: Basic Books 

15. ILLINGWORTH, R. The Development of the Infant and Young Child. 

London: E. and 5. Livingston, 1971. 
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16. JOHNSON, D.J. and MYKLEBUST, H.P. Learning Disabilities: Educa- 

tional Principles and Practices. New York" Grune and 
Stratton, 1967. 

17. KAGAN, J. Change and Continuity in Infancy. New York: John Wiley 

& Sons, Inc., 1971. 

18. KOHLBERG, L. "Cognitive Stages and Preschool Education." Human 

Development, 1966, 9, 18-29. 

19. LICHTENBERG and NORTON. Cognitive and Mental Development in the 

First Five Years of Life. National Institute of Mental Heal th , 
1971. 

20. MCNEILL, D. "The Development of Language." In P. A. Mussen (Ed.), 

Carmichael's Manual of Child Psychology. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. , 1971. 

21. -MACCOBY, E. and MASTERS, J.C. "Attachment and Dependency." In 

P. A. Mussen (Ed.), Canpichael 's Manual of Child Psychology. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. , 1971. 

22. MARKESSENES, J. "From Sounds to Language." The First Year of 

Life. Princeton, New Jersey: Edcom, 1971. 

23. MENYUK, P. The Acquisi tionand Development of Language. Englewood 

CI i ffs. New Jersey: Prentice Hall , 1971. 

24. MONTESSORI, M. Dr. Montessori's Own Handbook. New York: Schochen 

Books . 

25. MUSSEN, P.H., CONGER, J.J. and KAGAN, J. Child Development and Persona - 

lity. New York: Harper & Row, 1965. 

26. PIAGET, J. The Origins of Intelligence in Children. New York: 

International University Press, 1952. 

27. PIAGET, J. Play, Dreams, and Imitation in Childhood. New York: 

Norton, 1962. 

28. Pregnancy, Birth and the Newborn Baby. Boston: Boston Children's 

Hospital , 1971. 

29. PROVEMCE, S. Guide to the Care of Infants in Groups. New York: 

Child Welfare League of America, 1967. 

30. THOMAS, A., CHESS, S., and BIRCH, H. et al . Behavioral Individuality 

in Early Chil dhood. New York: New York University Press, 1963. 

31. TRONICK, E. and GREENFIELD, P. Infant Curriculum: The Bromley- 

Heath Guide to the Care of Infants in Groups, New York: 
Media Projects Inc. , 1973. 

32. UZGIRIS, I.O. and HUNT, J.M. Toward Ordinal Scales of Psychological 

Development. Unpublished manuscript. 
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33. WHITE, B.L. Human Infants: Experience and Psychological Develop- 

ment. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 

34. WHITE, B.L. and WATTS, J. Experience and Environment: Major 

Influences on the Development of the Young Child^ Volume I. 
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References for Parents 

1. AMES, L.B. and CHASE, J. A. Den't Push Your Preschooler. New York: 

Harper & Row, 1974. 

2. BECK, J. How to Raise a Brighter Child. New York: Trident, 1967. 

3. BRAZELTON, T.B. Infants and Mothers. New York: Delacorte, 1969. 

4. BRAZELTON, T.B. Toddlers and Parents. Nev/ York: Delacorte, 1974. 

5. CHESS, S., THOMAS, A., and BIRCH, H. Your Child Is a Person. New 

York: Viking Press, 1965. 

6. CHURCH, J. Three Babies, ^evt York: Vintage Books, 1966. 
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8. DODSON, F. How to Father. Los Angeles: Nash, 1974. 

9. DODSON, F. How to Parent. New York: Signet, 1970. 
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13. GORDON, T. Parent Effectiveness Training. New York: Wyden, 1970. 

14. GUTTMACHER, A.F. Pregnancy and Birth. New York: New America Library; 

1962. 

15. HARTLEY and GOLDENSON. Children's Play. New York: Thomas Crowell, 

1970. 

16. ILG, F.L. and AMES, L.B. Child Behavior. New York: Harper & Row, 1955. 

17. PAINTER, G. Teach Your Baby. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1971. 

18. SPOCK, B. Baby and Child Care. New York: Pocket Books, 1974. 
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Section: 10 
FORMS FOR RECORDING INFORMATION 



This packet contains the following forms: 

Item One Family Folder Information Sheet 

Item Two Evaluation Case Review 

Item Three Home Visit Form 

Item Four AddUionel Family Contact 

Item Five Child Care Observation Form 

Item Six Group Meeting 
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Brook! Ine Early Education Project 



C. Mohlleb 
9/16/75 



FamHy Fol'^er ^formation She«t 



Child 
Level 
D. 0. 8. 



Phone 



Address 



Teacher 1 . 

2. 
3. 
4. 



From 



To 



Mother's Name 
Father's Name 



Siblings (name S dates of birth) 



Notes (Information helpful for aH edu,.ation staff — such as "MoUier works 9-3, 
ca'il after 3", or "♦?randrtother 1s P<^l?nary caretaker", initial and date your 
note) . 



Staff Date 



BROOKLINE EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 
Evaluation Case Review 

Date 

Baby's Name 



Baby's Age Baby's Pgm. Level 

Teacher 

T. Leader or Supervisor • 



EVALUATION OF PROGRESS TO DATE 

Please consult goals of previous 3 month period and corment upon progress made 
to d^te. 

Impressions of Strengths of Child or Family 



GOALS FOR NEXT 3 MONTH PERIOD 

Please check area in which BEEP may best be expected to benefit this family. 
Specify goals within each area. 

Access to Information and Resources 



Evaluation 



Issues Specifically Related to Child's Development 



O Evaluation 230 
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fyaluation C.^%e RpvMew -2- 



MJY 



Manaqomrn t Issues 



Evaluation 



Issues Specifically Related to Parentinq Style 



Evaluation 



Issues Related to Mother's Emotional Wellbeing 



Evaluation 



Intrafamily Evaluation Needs 



Evaluation 



Special Need Situations - social service, housing, medical aid, school 
placement etc, (Please specify BEEP personnel and/or extra services 
involved. 



Evaluation 
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Evaluation Case Review -3- 



MJY 8/75 



Other 



Evaluation 



SUMMARY 



Evaluation of Teacher-Family Match 
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Item 3 

Brookline Early Education Project 



b. woirson 
9/22/75 



Home Visit Form 



Child 
Date 



H.V. # 



Scheduled 



on time 



Child's Age 
Teacher 



early 



late 



Time Spent: planning 
at H.V. 



If H.V. early or late, why? 



evaluating 



Issues To Be Addressed 



Parents Response To Issues Raised 



Goals (or approach) For This H.V. 



Evaluation of Progress Towards Goals 



Materials Brought 



Context of H.V. 



Response of Child and/or Parent to 
Materials 



Settlna 



ERIC Atmosphere 
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• Peoole Present 



-2- 



G. Wolfson 
9/22/75 



State Theme 



I 

J 



Observation of Child 



Description of Home Visit 



Parent Comments and/or Comments 



Plan for Next Home Visit 
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Item 4 

Brookline Early Education Project 



A. Tuzman 
10/29/75 



Additional Family Contact 



Name: 



Date: 



Staff Member(s) Involved: 



Approx. Length of Contact: 



Background Information: (Information necessary to understand reason for this 
contact, how contact came about, including who initiated contact, scheduled 
or spontaneous) . 



Focus of Contact: (Outline major purpose or purposes, including which family 
member is focus of contact). 



Goals for this Contact: 



Conments/ Impressions : (Follow-up, if necessary): 



maim im education project 

Child Care Observation Form 
Child Age Date Time Teacher^^. 



Hother present yes no part of time, I adiil i; present # children present 



General noise and activity level in room: oulet _ moderate _ very active and noisy 



r 

Code activities: double-check ( ) activity in which child spent the most time. Checl( (0 other activities. 
For attention, play, and problem-solving, write activity (number) which serves as an example of child's noted 
style or behavior. If style or behavior was generally characteristic of child in all activities, simply 
check categories. If not relevant, leave blank. 

Play 

• 

solitary play 
_ parallel play 

_ observes rather than participates 
interactive (adult-Initiated, 



Activities 


Attention 


!. 


snail manipulative 


_ deeply absorbed in activity 


2. 


books 


or materials 


3. 


drawing 


easily distracted 


4. 


_ blocks 


__able to play without support 


5. 


playdough 


or encouragement 


6. 


_ water 


_ easily frustrated or 


7. 


_ eating 


annoyed 


8. 


^* cars and trucks 


__able to resist distraction 


9, 


fantasy play (alone) 


able to seek help when 


10. 


ipiisic 


needed 


11. 


_^ Jress up corner 


_ touches on many activities, 


12. 


house corner 


explores 


1.1. 


_ bon 




14. 


walkpr 




15. 


_ slide 


Problem-Solving Strategies 


16. 


_ sand 




U. 


outdoor play ■ 


repeated an action or solutic 


18. 


sleeping 


requested help 



Interactive 
interactive 



Eio?i"task behavior 



child-Initiated) 
peer-Initiated) 



_ became angry or visibly frustrated 
_ cried 

_ tried a different material 
_ tried a different way of doing It 

withdrew or gave up 

_ requested unnecessary help 
, other 



Expressive language; as in activity section, check the foriii(s) of language used by the child. For purpose 
and to whom, write form (number) which corresponds. 



Form 

1 W 1 III 




1 

1 1 






cries, screams 


3. 


jabbers 


4. 


single words 


5. 


two words 




sentences (3 or 




more words] 


7. 


other 



Purpose 

__to express pleasure, affection 

to make known his wants 

_ to ask cjuestions or seek info 
to express anger 

to express fears 
__ to comment on what he saw or did 

to guide actions 

in fantasy play 

other 



To (or with) whom 

parent 
_ other adults 
other children 
self (egocentric language) 



Receptive language: check categories of language which child understood. 
Also check the appropriate purpose (reason someone spoke to child). 



Understood 



single words (labels) 
simple directions (sit down, 
get your coat) 
complicated directions 
(put the block in the cup; 
bring me the ball and the car) 
other 



Purpose 

enrich, extend activity 
redirect activity 

_ inhibit activity 

_ initiate activity 

_ soothe, reassure 

converse 

other 
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Management Issues of Relevance 
to Child Care Staff 



Instructions from Parent re: 
food: , 



toileting: 



other; 



Child's initial response to separation: 

_ seemed to want to be left alone 
(resisted staff attempts to soothe) 

was soothed by holding, carrying, 

rocking 

_ became involved in activity or • 
materials with staff support 

_ initiated his own Involvement 
in activity, materials 

_^was quiet, subdued; observed for a 
while before ready to get Involved. 
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SOCIAL imCIIOflS: 



oarent 


other adults 


other children 


siblings 


spgI; support or reassurance 










" seek direction or information 










seek or express affection 










express an()or 










resist separation 










greet positively 










orcet negatively 











resist directions 


■ — ■ ■ ■ 








rebel physical ly (tantrum) 










assert himself (influence or control act 










exoress unwillinqness to engage In play 










interrupt activity of others 










argue, discuss 










engage in interactive play 










defend rights 



Mode of Activity (check all those applicable) 



enthusiastic 

shy 

tense 

friendly 

irritable 

talkative 

fearful 

destructive 



withdrawn 
• resourceful 
disruptive 
placid 

disinterested 
easy to care for 
distractible 
defiant 



happy 

bossy 

quiet 

hostile, 

fussy 

difficult to satiate 

Intense 

noisy 



confused 

annoying 

Independent 

_ pleasant 

easily satisfied 

apathetic 
^ curious 

difficult to care for 



COWIS: Please elaborate on the back any category above If you feel It presents a more meaningful 
profile of the child as you saw hlin today. 
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